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FIVE YEARS OF RESOLUTE GOVERNMENT. 


In concluding a memorable speech at the beginning of his present 
administration, Lord Salisbury remarked that the disorders in 
Ireland, troubles which had only been aggravated by the ‘‘ remedial 
measures’’ of his predecessors, might be more efficaciously attacked 
if treated to twenty years of resolute government. Thereupon 
many emotional minds imagined that reactionary Toryism in its 
most inhumane temper was once more in the ascendant ; and when 
the Prime Minister’s proposition began to be put into practice 
through the Crimes Act distressed prophets wailed about ‘‘ Coercion 
for ever and ever.” It was useless for Ministers to observe that, 
although the Act was meant to be permanent, its application would 
cease, in any district, whenever the need for special executive 
power had passed away. No good Radical would believe that. 
Although they included Lord Hartington, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Cham- 
berlain, and many other politicians who were Liberal in name, the 
Government were designing a period of Tory tyranny of the most 
aggressive and the most ineffectual kind. The Ministry, which 
had even less feeling for humanity than they had of trust in 
the People, were, aided and abetted by men rather more ogreish 
than themselves, intending to break the hearts of all patriots 
whose heads they could not reach with the policeman’s 
baton, or with the soldier’s rifle; but of what avail would 
that be? Discontent would not cease. It would only be 
“driven underground,” and be obliged to play havoc more 
dramatically than it did in the innocent days when, apart from 
little experiments with dynamite in the Houses of Parliament, it 
restricted itself to hamstringing cattle, intimidating women and 
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old men, boycotting wherever that could be practised without 
interference from inconsiderate ‘‘ emergency” persons, moonlighting 
amid circumstances similarly safe, and other recognised devices 
of constitutional agitation. Well, the policy from which all those 
terrible things were predicted has now had a trial for five years, 
and it is not unreasonable to point out that our friends the prophets 
have cause to rejoice. In realizing that their expectations of 
untold woe have not been fulfilled, they must have a new con- 
fidence in humanity when they ponder the fact that even Tory 
notions may bear good fruit, and that even Tory Ministers may 
keep their promises. The gaols of Ireland, which were speedily 
filled when the policy of indiscriminate conciliation was abandoned, 
now hold fewer ‘ political prisoners’ than they held at the most 
peaceful time of Mr. Gladstone’s last administration; and the 
Chief Secretary is redeeming his pledge that the yoke of the 
Crimes Act should be lifted whenever the need for proscription 
should have disappeared. _ 

Even the most generous seer may be allowed the luxury of 
woe when he finds his predictions, whether they be of good 
or they be of evil, falsified by events; but the Gladstonians, we 
note with pleasure, are taking the miscarriage of their prescience in 
the matter of ‘‘ Coercion for ever and ever” with great equanimity 
and reasonableness. They are so satisfied, it seems, that 
Lord Salisbury and his colleagues were much wiser than at first 
appeared, it has become quite possible that Home Rule may have 
no place in the programme which will be presented when the 
Gladstonians come into their own again. We state this on the 
authority of a document copies of which were recently distributed 
among the electors of the United Kingdom. The paper, which 
sets forth ‘‘ What the Liberals Propose to Do,” does not make 
the slightest allusion to Home Rule. Attempts to repudiate it, . 
as unsanctioned by the recognised leaders, have been made by 
the gentlemen who issued it ; but Mr. Chamberlain took the paper, 
which certainly was issued from the headquarters of the Glad- 
stonian party management, to be genuine, and we must not forget 
that that eminent politician is not unskilled in the differences 
between Radical Programmes Authorised and Radical programmes 
of the other kind. It may be that in his eagerness to be assured 
that Home Rule is dead Mr. Chamberlain made too much, in his 
letter to the Times, of the omission upon which we are touching. 
It may be that Home Rule was left unmentioned simply because the 
managers of the Gladstonian party habitually assume that the 
people understand the proposition of Home Rule to be a permanent 
intention of the Reformers. It may be, on the other hand, that 
the managers had not made up their minds as to whether Home 
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Rule should be persevered with or not, and had left it un- 
mentioned in order to become informed of what the people would 
think of a Radical programme in which it had no place. We our- 
selves have no knowledge of the inner workings of Her Majesty’s 
Opposition; but we are disposed to think that the second alter- 
native indicates the actual state of matters, and that the document 
was a ‘‘ balloon” such as the authorised Radical managers have 
not infrequently set forth when in doubt as to the feeling of the 
country. Recent Gladstonian successes at by-elections have 
apparently put so much heart into the party managers that they 
have acquired a new hope for the old cry; but it cannot be doubted 
that Mr. Chamberlain is well justified in suspecting that before 
the period of those successes they were more than wavering, and 
it is quite probable that they will waver again if some “ general 
election in miniature” makes “the flowing tide,” as it was on 
the day of the election in the Aston division of Birmingham, and 
on that of the recent contest in Oxfordshire, a paradox not to be 
mentioned. Regarded in that manner, the programme, whilst it may 
not deserve the importance which it had in the estimate of Mr. 
Chamberlain, is significant in a pleasant sense. It shows that, 
although they may not have formally abandoned thoughts of giving 
Ireland independence, the Gladstonians are so much impressed 
with the success of the government of that country by their 
opponents, that they are disposed to rate the theory of “ nationality ”’ 
as of much less urgent importance than it was to them five 
years ago. 

If that is a just interpretation of the matter, the Unionists 
have cause to be more easy in their minds than they have 
been at any time since their Party came into power. In their 
just disapproval of the readiness with which Mr. Gladstone, 
since he fell from office, has abandoned statesmanlike tradi- 
tions from his anxiety to gain the support of fanatical factions, 
Unionists generally have been unmindful of the highly important 
fact that it was not until the Radical leader took up their cause that 
the Separatists became an alarming menace to the integrity of the 
realm. Now, as heretofore, the Irish agitators avow, whenever there 
is occasion, that the ‘‘ National cause is independent of all English 
parties’; but, as Irishmen themselves must realize when the 
excitement caused by eloquence passes off, that is absurd. The 
history of the United Kingdom uniformly shows that when they 
are without allies in England the Nationalists of Ireland are 
of practically no account at home. As regards politics our 
memories are short ; but men who are not yet thirty years of age 
must, when they are invited to do so, recall the fact that even 
within their own brief witness Ireland, when its seditionmongers 
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had no countenance from any English party, was so contented 
that the majority of its members sat on the Conservative benches. 
Indeed, the nature of Irishmen has from all time impelled them to 
be extremely loyal when, having no countenance from English 
statesmen, the baleful idea of nationality apart from the empire 
has been obviously out of the question. 

We earnestly trust that, while Mr. Schnadhorst and his col- 
leagues in calculation are endeavouring to decide whether Home 
Rule, which was omitted in the last edition of the Radical Pro- 
gramme, should be thought entitled to a permanent place in 
the new, the responsible leaders of Her Majesty’s Opposition will 
ponder the matter in the light of the facts which we have 
recalled to the public mind. They cannot hope to win the 
next General Election on the strength: of proposing Home 
Rule as their main intention; for, as we pointed out in 
these pages last month, Lord Salisbury and his colleagues 
were sent into office expressly to prevent Separation, and 
even in the days of its impulsive youth democracy does not 
change its mind in a matter so grave as that which is now under 
consideration unless there are reasons much stronger than any 
which the most sanguine Separatist could produce why its delibe- 
rate verdict should be cancelled. However, we should not wish 
our opponents to consider the question from the merely 


electioneering point of view. We imagine that, although, in 


times of extremity, they, like all men, are apt to forget that 
a party triumph should be regarded in its relation to the 
responsibilities of statesmen, they are still reasonable patriots at 
heart; and we cannot believe that, in defiance of the evidence 
of these five years that Ireland is naturally tranquil within itself, 
and friendly with the sister islands, when the futile idea of 
“nationality” is not made the stock-in-trade of either Party in 
England, they will neglect the opportunity to share with their 
opponents the credit of having accomplished the pacification of the 
Kingdom. If they do not resolve upon dropping of Home Rule, 
we may expect a rekindling of bitter animosities unworthy of the 
British character, and another desperate spurt of crime in Ireland, 
of which, as no legislative device can undo the necessity that 
islands so geographically close as the British are must be either 
a nation or a bear garden, there could not possibly be any result 
satisfactory to any part of the kingdom. 

It is not only with our opponents, however, that we have to plead 
in behalf of reasonable conduct. One would imagine that a Govern- 
ment so successful as the present has been, a Government which, 
amid constant dangers of war, has preserved to us the invaluable 
blessing of peace with foreign powers, and, having come into office 
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when our own realm was almost in a state of civil war, has made 
it more prosperous than it ever was before, and more tranquil than 
it has been for a decade, would at the close of its career be 
enthusiastically supported by its friends; but that, unhappily, is 
not the case. Turn where we will, we find the carping of a critic 
where we expected the zealous sympathy of afriend. It would be of 
little use to argue with Mr. Howorth and the other Unionists who 
are finding, in the Irish Land Bill or in the Free Education Bill, 
texts on which to attack the Government, in order to display their 
skill in discussing Socialism. We frankly admit that in an ideal 
State neither of those Bills would be an ideal measure; but 
England is not an ideal State. Its constitution is so exceedingly 
complex that we can never have a polity as clearly perfect in the 
eyes of the political economist as the multiplication table is in 
those of the arithmetician. Our realm is very ancient; its society 
embraces types of mind and of character as diverse as were ever 
gathered within the confines of any nation; we have been subject 
to all modes of government which the minds of savages and of 
civilised men have ever conceived. How, then, can any rational 
man expect that our legislation will ever flow on, from Act to Act, 
with a limpidity and an abstract righteousness as pleasing in the 
sight of gentlemen who imagine themselves omniscient on the 
strength of having read a few essays by Mr. Herbert Spencer as 
the laws of the New Atlantis were to the angelic Socialists of Bacon’s 
dream ? 

Surely it must be obvious that, if miracles are not to be 
expected, no nation can rid itself of its past, and that the polity of an 
ancient realm like England which must always be the outcome of 
excessively complicated necessities, can at the best merely strive 
after ideal perfection. Our mentors, however, have not yet,apparently, 
studied the teleology of national life sufficiently to discover this for 
themselves. Indeed, far from being the whole sum of economic 
knowledge, the clever precepts which all of them have ready at the 
tips of their tongues and of their pens are the least important of 
the tenets with which their own master has sought to imbue their 
minds. It is undeniably good that all of us should realise that 
restricting individual liberty, or taxing one man for the benefit of 
another, or allowing the State to enforce contracts upon men who 
cannot make bargains for themselves, is Socialism; but it is 
equally important to remember that until the whole British nation 
is miraculously born again, and squatted down on sufficient allot- 
ments, with cows and equality, no traditions, no prejudices, and 
characters all cast in a model designed by a senate of the saints of 
the Positivist Calendar, we shall be unable to have a State which is 
not Socialistic in some respects. The very notion of State implies 
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Socialism. The antecedent negation of Socialism would be a people 
living, every member.of the tribe, with sufficient subsistence to be 
content, and with such perfection of character that no man had 
any grievance against his neighbour: a people, moreover, 
which, besides having thus no need for a communal regulation of 
their relations to one another, had no relations with other peoples 
constraining them, for their own safety, to be organised and com- 
manded. Such a state of matters has never existed ; and there is 
no people on the face of the earth which is farther removed from 
the ideal simplicity which would constitute it than we ourselves 
are, for there is none which in the course of centuries has acquired 
such a conflicting mass of principles, prejudices, tastes, aspirations, 
wants, and incompatible senses of privilege and obligation. 

It would be a pity if, from lack of perception into those things, 
the superior persons who are making derogatory remarks about the 
Ministry they might be expected to support, cause the fruit of five 
years of resolute government to be blighted the moment it has 
ripened. They should surely see that, even on the supposition that 
the Irish Land Bill and the Free Education Bill are fraught with 
error, withdrawing from the Ministerialist Party would be merely 
cutting off their noses in order to spite their faces. A return to 
place and power of politicians who would produce Bills much more 
drastic than those of our luke-warm friends is the result to which such 
conduct would conduce. This has been too frequently shown to 
need demonstration here. Whilst we argue thus, however, we are 
far from admitting that the only reason why Conservatives should 
enthusiastically support the Government of Lord Salisbury is that 
it is only less bad than the alternative Government would be. We 
think that even in domestic matters it has brought to the service 
of the nation as much wisdom and honesty as any conceivable 
cabinet of Englishmen could have employed. It is quite probable 
that Mr. Balfour’s Act will not solve Ireland’s agrarian problem 
for ever; but who among our critics could have constructed a 
better Bill, or, with the responsibility of a Cabinet Minister, 
have ventured to propose that the economic tangle should be 
unravelled by repeal of all the Land Acts to which Ireland has 
been subjected? It is quite arguable that there was no need for a 
Bill making education free ; but, on the other hand, it is equally 
arguable that if education were not to be made free we should, in 
order to be consistent, repeal the Act which made it compulsory ; 
and, besides, no competent observer of society can deny that so 
far as can be foreseen Mr. Goschen could not have found a use for 
his surplus more likely to sweeten the life of the commonwealth 
as a whole than that to which he has applied it. Conservatives 
as well as Radicals have committed errors of judgment, and 
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occasionally errors of a worse kind; but surely it is folly for any- 
one who calls himself a Conservative to weaken the Ministry by 
desertion, or by vexatious criticism, merely because he thinks 
that they are not faultless sages. That is stating the case in 
the gentlest manner. We might add, if we were writing from 
sheer love of controversy, that Cabinet Ministers naturally have 
complex duties to perform while doctrinaires, with no responsibility 
beyond that of remembering that they are the true economists, 
and that wisdom will die with them, are thinking that to treat the 
body politic properly statesmen have only to keep in their — 
folios constantly pocket editions of Mr. Spencer. 

Inasmuch as each generation in modern times has had an economic 
‘‘ revelation” which practically all the clearest minds of the par- 
ticular age accepted as final truth, it is just possible that next 
century will see Mr. Spencer’s system revised ; but there is a more 
tangible cause why intellectual Conservatives, instead of being 
captious units, should endeavour to think that the opinions of the 
Party as a whole, as represented by the Government of any par- 
ticular time, are probably a safer guide than any original individual 
sagacity. It is not more than thirty years since the Conservatives 
themselves were zealously vindicating, in their support of the 
feudal system, and of the doctrine that we should allow only 
those men to vote who were likely to vote sensibly, the theory that 
subjects stand towards the State in the relationship of children to 
their father, to be treated as the parent thinks wise, not as the 
children think just ; and that is precisely the theory which, having 
adopted the Liberal principles which Liberals have abandoned, 
the latter-day Conservative is now regarding as the greatest 
danger which threatens the realm. Why, then, cannot we all 
be modest? Why cannot we remember that the conditions 
of society are constantly changing, and that the methods of 
Conservative statesmanship must be constantly subject to the 
influence of new considerations? Above all, why should those 
of us who, having read Mr. Spencer, are most keenly aware 
that Socialism is an impracticable dream, for one moment 
entertain the fancy that all Bills which infringe individual 
liberty, or seek to mitigate natural inequalities, should be 
rejected? A system of perfect liberty, which the Spencerians 
would like, is as wild a dream as the dream of the Fabians 
is. The fundamental nature of the State must always leave 
compromise, an art in which Englishmen have proved them- 
selves pre-eminent, the only abiding and rational principle in 
politics. Mr. Howorth and other over-sensitive allies are quite at 
liberty to criticise the policy of the Ministry, and their criticisms 
may often be useful; but there is one point which must be im- 
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pressed upon them before we drop the subject. The philosophy of 
Mr. Spencer, which they loyally repeat in many modes, concerns 
itself with the phenomena of society ; but by a marvellous oversight 
it has left the most important phenomenon absolutely unnoticed. 
We allude to the persistence with which, instead of working out its 
own salvation directly, with no arrest and no backslidings, every 
body politic is continually, and naturally, stumbling in its effort 
to travel along the path of progress. Having many minds 
striving to guide it, it is constantly liable to error; and the 
utmost that a statesman can do, against the movement of its 
oscillating and wavering mass, is to guide it according to his 
best discretion, not to make himself useless by flatly opposing its 
slow bulk, which to any direct opposition is as irresistible as 
a glacier. Mankind being liable to much ignorance, no people 
have ever developed, none ever will develop, into a perfect com- 
monwealth. That is what makes statesmanship arduous, and 
fractious criticism as irritating as it is easy. 
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WHEN it was announced that the Ninth Jubilee of Eton College 
was to be observed in June 1891, some peevish antiquaries said 
that the chronology was wrong. Otherwise the only criticism was 
that when an Institution had once made its century, the Jubilee 
gave way to the Centenary. But, on the other hand, it is cer- 
tainly true that, with the exception of the few years in which, 
under Edward IV., the very existence of the College was threatened, 
there has been no period so momentous in Eton’s history as 
the last half-century. It has grown rich; it has prospered in 
numbers ; it has been explored by a Royal Commission; it has 
been reformed; it has been attacked by enemies, and defended 
by friends. It was meant to be a College of sad priests, 
with a grammar master attached, a few indigent scholars, and 
some infirm men. Now the grammar master holds a kind of 
acknowledged patriarchate of the English school world, the 
scholars are neither few nor indigent, and the remainder of the 
constitution is about as faithful to the original intention of the 
founder as if it had been interpreted by an imaginative Charity 
Commissioner with a German University education. 

Yet Eton is somehow the same: what used to be called the 
genius loci, and is now entitled the és, which is not exactly the 
spirit nor the tone of an institution, but something between the 
two—that quality substantially survives. It has been wittily said 
that ‘‘Etonians deserve a place among other religious denomina- 
tions in Whitaker's Almanack’’—that they have the deepest local 
attachment and a loyal belief in the merits of their old school 
that is almost pathetic in its intensity. 

It is not, of course, within the scope of such a paper as the pre- 
sent to give a categorical account of the rise and progress of Eton 
during the last fifty years; such an account would be a history of 
modern developments in education, a treatise in educational 
science. All that will be attempted will be to touch two or three 
salient points: we shall propose (1), to speak shortly of the 
educational reforms of the last half-century, with special reference 
to the doing of Latin verses, and to modern subjects ; (2) to touch 
to the literary spirit and traditions of the school ; (3) social changes, 
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with special reference to the subject of athletics; (4) religious 
teaching in the school; and lastly (5) to suggest one or two direc- 
tions in which further efforts and co-operation are needed. 


(1.) 

In educational matters, it is the duty of the director of a large 
institution, whose growth has been gradual, to prepare himself 
for radical alterations in the subjects and methods of education 
without sacrificing tradition, so that a radical change may {be 
made insensibly ; so that he may be a reformer without being found 
out; there is nothing that boys are so sensitive to as sudden 
change. They are the most natural Tories in the world. 

This principle has been wisely and carefully observed at Eton. 
The basis of its education is still substantially classical—no attempt 
has been made to introduce a modern side. It is, we believe, the 
experience of most head-masters that a modern side is attended 
with grave disadvantages. A few boys are transferred to a modern 
side with the best motives, and profit by its advantages. 
But a very large percentage of boys of restless and unintel- 
lectual habits gravitate thither, whose principal reason for 
doing so is to avoid the obvious difficulties and the arduous 
drudgery of dead languages. There is, in fact, a small class 
who want to learn German, and a large class who do not want 
to learn Greek. Such boys leave school with perhaps a specious 
smattering of modern languages, mathematics, and geography, 
but without the least comprehension of what intellectual effort is, 
and with none of the mental training resulting from the attempt 
to grapple with a distasteful subject. 

When Dr. Balston was examined before the Commission, one of 
the Commissioners suggested that the head-master did not mean 
to give the question of teaching modern subjects his serious con- 
sideration; to which he replied that it must come in its right 
place. It may now be said to be in its right place. Fifty years 
ago the teaching of French was an extra conducted by one master 
with an assistant. Now French is a regular part of every boy’s 
work, and is taught by almost all the classical masters, and 
four experts. Mathematics was on a similar footing; it was 
taught by one master, with his own assistants, who were 
armed with no powers but what they hesitatingly derived from 
their superior. There is now a large staff of mathematical 
masters, and every boy is competently taught. There is a 
Science Department, with Physiographical, Geological, Biological, 
and Chemical Departments. There is a Chemical Laboratory, an 
Observatory, an excellent new Museum just opened, and a Physical 
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Laboratory is being fitted up. Science in elementary /forms. is 
taught all up the school, and special facilities by way of relief from 
other work are given to boys who show brilliant promise in scientific 
subjects. The result has been the gaining of Science Scholarships 
and Fellowships by Etonians at both Universities. It is certain 
that the Science Department, in respect of apparatus, is more 
advanced at Eton than perhaps any part of er school pro- 
gramme. 

A radical change, too, has lately been made in one respect, and 
works successfully. As soon as a boy gets into Fifth Form he is 
allowed to substitute German for Greek. All boys, however, keep 
up enough Greek to read the Greek Testament at the Monday 
morning lesson. As long as Greek remains a regular part: of 
the University curriculum, this substitution is not likely to. be 
taken very great advantage of, as a large number of Etonians are 
destined for the Universities ; but there is no doubt that for boys 
who are intended for a commercial career, this system success- 
fully combines the modern element with the classical, while avoiding 
the isolation of a modern side. 

Boys intended for the Army are transferred into the Army Class, 
which is entirely under the control of a separate staff of masters. 
This does entail a certain amount of isolation in work, as the Army 
Class hours are longer than the classical hours. But its results, 
from a competitive point of view, are satisfactory, and avoid— 
save in exceptional cases—the necessity of taking a boy away 
from school at the time when the healthy life and regular discipline 
of the place is of the greatest value to him, to place him in the 
independent atmosphere of a crammer’s. It must not be allowed, 
however, that the present competitive system of the Army is 
regarded by teachers as at all satisfactory in proportion to the. 
sacrifices it entails. It does not seem to have any advantage 
counterbalancing the disadvantage of forcing a large number of 
subjects of little practical use into the mind of a boy of common 
sense and healthy disposition, with little or no intellectual ability, 
at a time when far more important physical and moral results 
might be obtained from a sound general education, and the amb 
life of an English public school. 

History is not recognized as a separate study at Eton, though it 
is taught throughout the school. At the same time, as in the case 
of science, special facilities are afforded to boys who show special 
aptitude by modifications of work. Itis gratifying to note, that 
in the present year the outcome of this was the gaining of two 
History Exhibitions at a leading Oxford College by boys who 
had no special training, except incidental teaching and advice in 
private reading. 
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A good instance of the modifications which the Eton system has 
undergone is the cardinal point of Latin Verses. It may be said 
that fifty years ago the Latin Verse exercise of the week was the 
substantial centre of the Eton education—it was the piece de 
résistance of the week. It was the one exercise which called out 
the originality, the taste, the fancy, the scholarship—all the best 
powers of a clever boy. The Muse Etonenses are a monument of 
classical refinement, and haunted by echoes of a peculiar and 
dignified culture. The flavour of the book, to use an expressive 
metaphor, has a certain aroma, certainly not all mere knack, as 
some would have us believe, which may not be worth very 
strenuous cultivation, but is certainly worth regretting. When the 
Marquis Wellesley, who was buried by his own wish in the Chapel 
of Eton College, wanted a vehicle in which to express the passionate 
longing with which an old man beaten with the storms of State 
looks back upon the peaceful boyhood, to what measure could his 
thoughts move better than the lucid Elegiac? ‘‘ Fortune 
rerumque vagis exercitus undis In gremium redeo mater Etona 
tuum.” But, even in less masterly hands, the graceful facility for 
verse-making, which many a clever boy carried away from Eton, 
gave him at least a pleasant hobby. Hobbies, it is true, do not 
effect great revolutions; but they constitute a great part of the 
pleasant shadows of life—and the making of Latin verses com- 
pares amiably with collecting postage-stamps or walking-sticks, 
and the other whimsies with which men of active minds solace 
their leisure. It was only quite lately that the present writer 
came across an instance of a member of the Upper House, not a 
professional scholar, and well known in agricultural circles, who 
confessed to sitting down often to do a few Latin verses. Besides 
this, it provided an outlet for poetical feeling in the case of 
intelligent men who would have thought English versifying namby- 
pamby. The strength of the old Eton scholar lay in his original 
verses ; his translations, according to the stricter modern idea, 
would hardly be considered translations at all. They correspond 
more or less loosely with the English original, and aim more at 
being a spirited Ovidian or Horatian equivalent than a closer 
rendering. The old Eton training could never have produced a 
Jebb ; but it produced a Lyttelton. 

Still, like many other pleasant institutions, there was no room for 
it, and it had to give place. New subjects came urgently in, and at 
all costs had to be included in the school programme. It appeared 
in the Public School Commission that the masters of that date 
were occupied on the average ten hours a day, and that the bulk of 
their work was the rewriting of Latin compositions: every Fifth 
Form master set his own copy every week, and thus a tutor with 
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pupils evenly distributed up the school might find himself every 
week with ten or a dozen different copies and two or three speci- 
mens of each, to be written into shape, and exposed, after being 
altered, to the searching criticism of his colleagues. Schoolmasters 
are but human after all, and when a man’s time is already fully 
occupied, if new subjects are to be taught, a clearance must be 
made. 

All the masters examined by the Commission—and they were by 
no means bigoted Tories in things educational—agreed in attribut- 
ing a high value to verse-writing ; but they also agreed that relief 
was necessary in the case of those boys who laboured under what 
Lord Lyttelton described as ‘‘ a confirmed inaptitude ” for such 
composition. A system was introduced, now in operation, by 
which at a certain point in the school a Latin prose exercise might 
be substituted—and the present head-master has simplified the 
system of verses still further, so that they now no longer occupy a 
disproportionate amount of either boys’ or masters’ time. 

Of course, it is useless to try and convince merely theoretical 
educationalists that the system of writing Latin verses at all is 
not a radical error. They say that, however elaborately such 
languages as French and German were taught, no one would ever 
dream of setting boys to compose poetry in either language. Such 
professors make no allowance for the comparative simplicity of the 
ideas employed in Latin poetry ; and, on the other hand, those who 
have any practical acquaintance with the subject find that, with 
whatever prejudices they began to work, their views insensibly 
alter. They find Latin verses an admirable exercise for the 
clever boys, and one which stimulates them to original effort in a 
way which no other part of their work does, while to younger boys 
it is an invaluable training in vocabulary; a constant habit 
of finding synonyms and comparing equivalents giving them a 
knowledge of the language to which, without such an exercise, 
they never attain. 


(2.) 

Eton has always been proud of the fact that by leaving as much 
as possible the arrangement of his time in a boy’s own hands, and 
throwing upon him the responsibility of apportioning it, she not 
only trains a boy in responsible habits, but also secures the 
possibility of strong individual tastes flourishing undisturbed and 
on their own lines ; the result has been that during the present 
century there has been a strong literary feeling at Eton, and she 
has contributed several not unworthy names to literature. Shelley, 
though he was for six years at Eton, can hardly be claimed as an 
Ktonian, as the only features of his character that were developed in 
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the wild sensitive boy were his suspicious contempt for ruder natures 
and his hatred of imagined tyrannies. ‘“‘ Shelley,” says Mr. Swin- 
burne in his Eton Ode, “ lyric lord of England’s lordliest singers, 
here first heard Ring from lips of poets crowned and dead the 
Promethean word whence his soul took fire and power to outsoar 
the sun-ward soaring bird.”” Yet how much he entered into the 
spirit of Eton education is indicated by his confession, at the age of 
twenty, that he infinitely preferred Lucan to Vergil. Not even the 
chilly statement that he was “ not insensible to” the beauties of 
the Thames will counterbalance this. Then Mr. Swinburne him- 
self in poetry, Mr. Kinglake, in history, with many lesser names, 
Bishop Harold Browne, Robert Brydges, James Payn, W. E. Norris, 
Julian Sturgis, prove at least that a classical education does not 
stunt a man in the use of his own tongue. It is a curious fact, but 
perhaps worth noting, that a year ago the editors of Punch, Mac- 
millan’s Magazine, Murray’s Magazine, ana The Cornhill were all of 
them Etonians. 

In an interesting book, privately printed, called Records of 
an Eton Schoolboy, Mr, Milnes Gaskell, by means of letters 
of his father’s and of Arthur Hallam’s, gives a picture of 
the brilliant circle that was congregated at Eton about 1825: 
Arthur Hallam, Gladstone, Selwyn, Lord A. Hervey, Lord 
Canning, Lord Blachford, and others. Sir Francis Doyle, who 
wrote the Preface, says that he regards inuc and its compounds as 
personal enemies, yet adds, ‘I rejoice that I was (I narrowly 
escaped adding ‘ educated’) at Eton in such company.” These 
boys produced the Eton Miscellany, which is now a bibliographical 
curiosity, but has no very great literary merit. Their principal 
interest, no doubt, lay in the debating society then called the 
‘* Literati,” which now exists as a kind of social, athletic, and 
official club under the name of “‘ Pop,” or the Eton Society. The 
Literati devoted about three hours weekly to their debates, which 
may still be read in the old Journal-books of the Society, though 
not always recorded, as tradition falsely says, in the handwriting 
of the orators themselves. 

The precursor of this brilliant circle had been the generation of 
Praed and Moultrie, which, in 1820, produced the celebrated Etonian, 
perhaps the only magazine ever written by schoolboys that still de- 
serves to be read on its own merits. The Microcosm, the name of 
which is perhaps even better known, cannot for literary spirit and 
feeling be compared with it for an instant. The Microcosm was the 
work of Canning and Hookham Frere, and appeared in 1786. Its 
papers have some merit but no intrinsic interest. But The Etonian 
is on a perfectly different footing. Its prose has such ease and vigour 
that one can hardly believe it to have been written by boys, and of 
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its verse it is only necessary to say that the well-known poem 
‘My Brother’s Grave” was first published there. Moultrie died 
at Rugby, of which he was rector, some twenty years ago, but he 
qaade no advance on this poem ; it was certainly for the most part 
written (though not, it seems, published) when he was a boy at 
school. The present Bishop of Chichester is, we believe, the only 
surviving contributor to The Etonian. 

Such a tradition once established did not soon die out, and 
there is a long list of Eton Magazines which have made a fitful 
appearance at various dates since that time. The Saltbearer, The 
Oppidan, The Eton College Magazine, edited by Sir John Wickens, 
The Portico, The Phenix, The Adventurer, The Miniature, The Kalei- 
doscope, The Eton Bureau—they are innumerable. The existence 
of The Eton Chronicle, a paper circulating over a thousand copies 
of each issue, which is a kind of ‘‘ Acta” or Gazette of events, and 
makes no pretensions to be literature, might be supposed to clear 
the ground for literary ventures ; but such is not the case ; serious 
literature is not acceptable to the large majority of schoolboys ; 
the pill requires to be gilded by humour, which is generally a 
plant of maturer growth, or by athletic topics, and, these being 
the peculiar property of the Chronicle, literature has had, in the 
periodical form, to fight its own battle ; from 1870 to 1880 there 
was a mushroom growth of periodicals, of which The Etonian, 
edited mainly by G. Curzon, J. K. Stephen, and C. Spring 
Rice, attained to a certain degree of celebrity ; between 1880 and 
the present time the growth may almost be called fungoid, one paper 
alone, named The Parachute, winning a considerable reputation. 

Literature among the young must always be largely based on 
imitation, and it would be impossible that the immense increase 
of periodical literature of so attractive a kind should not have 
produced some effect on a miniature world. 

But there is a pernicious tendency in the general literature 
of the day which is making itself felt in schoolboy literature. 
Fifty years ago the primary object of literature was to instruct ; 
that instruction should be blended with amusement, as Mr. Barlow 
might have said, was considered desirable ; but now the primary 
aim of ephemeral literature is that it should amuse ; that it should 
be incidentally dashed with instruction is permissible. The conse- 
quence of this is that in the school periodicals serious literature 
has declined ; and this is to be deplored, for humour, as has been 
said, is a plant of mature growth, and the result is literature which 
proposes to amuse and fails of its object. The want, too, of reticence 
and simplicity which characterizes modern literature has had its 
effect. It is not enough to care about large books in a quiet ‘way ; 
it is necessary to tell the public in print that you care, by means 
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of “appreciations” and little friandises, not so much about 
facts or thoughts as about what other people have felt about them, 
and thus to keep your name before the public as a cultivated and 
intelligent being. The result is the tendency to prefer rd Soxetv ta 
ro elvat, speech to reflection, sauce to meat ; the tendency to form 
opinions hastily and express them strongly. 

But there are other literary agencies at work at Eton on a 
quieter scale: most houses have their Debating Society, where 
subjects of all kinds are debated on Saturday evening, and a great 
deal of trouble is expended on the preparation of speeches. The 
Eton Society is more of a social institution than a debating society ; 
but the Literary Society, where papers are read by boys and after- 
wards discussed, and lecturers invited, has an animated existence. 
A society called the ‘‘ Cercle des Débats,”’ which holds its debates 
in French, has been lately ‘‘ inaugurated” with considerable success. 
The School Library, which has migrated from Hawtrey’s scholarly 
and dignified room to a more central position in the New Schools, 
is frequented and appreciated; and it may be said, speaking 
generally, that any one acquainted with the inner life of the place is 
constantly surprised by the intelligent feeling for literature that 
exist among a large number of boys. There are probably more 
boys than ever who quietly acquaint themselves with wise and 
great books, who explore with ardent curiosity the devious bypaths 
of literary enterprise, who endeavour to give expression to the 
thoughts that begin to haunt them, and, with no wish to attract 
notice, are very grateful for sympathy when it falls in their way. 
It is certain that the general standard of industry in school work 
has risen very greatly within the last few years,and it is satisfactory 
to be assured that, in spite of boding prophets, this has corresponded 
with, if not actually caused, an increase in the literary spirit of the 
place, and that in this respect no perceptible sacrifice has been 
made to the commercial estimate of education. 


(3.) 


Perhaps the most noticeable change of all that has taken place 
within the last fifty years is the change in the social life of the 
place—the relations of boys to each other and to their masters. In 
the first place, the growth of humanity in all forms has been most 
marked. It came out in the records of the Commission that public 
schools of that date (1862) had a long tradition of cruelty to break 
through, though Eton compared favourably with other schools. In 
_ 1824, however, Mr. Milnes Gaskell writes from Eton that an Upper 
boy ‘‘ got spurs and rode some of us (Lower boys) over a. leap 
positively impossible to be leapt over with a person on your back, 
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and every time (which is every time) we cannot accomplish it, he 
spurs us violently, and my thigh is quite sore with the inroads 
made by those dreadful spurs; my new coat is completely ruined.” 

In the next year Ashley minor, a son of Lord Shaftesbury’s, 
died, in consequence of a fight which lasted two hours and a 
quarter, on the same evening. The quarrel originated about a 
seat in the Upper School. 

Dr. Keate spoke about the sad event to the school three days 
later : he blamed the boys for letting the fight go on so long, but 
was not ‘‘ to be seduced into any namby-pamby peace-at-any-price 
sentimentalism.” He said: “‘ Not that I object to all fighting in 
itself—on the contrary, I like to see a boy return a blow.” Such a 
state of things has fortunately entirely disappeared : a clergyman, 
a head-master, a Doctor of Divinity, however much he might feel 
that the meek acceptance of injuries was not the sign of a keen and 
generous character, yet would now hesitate to mark fighting with 
his approval before an audience of boys whom he was bound by 
statute to instruct in Christian principles. There are not wanting 
prophets of evil who confuse brutality with manliness, and say that 
effeminate sentimentality will rush in to fill the gap. But an 
unprejudiced observer sees no sign of this—all he sees is that a boy 
may come fresh from home or the sheltering domesticity of a 
modern private school, meet neither with tyranny nor with degrada- 
tion, and lose neither trustfulness nor simplicity. Petty persecution 
and the rankling discipline of thoughtless and unsparing tongues 
must still exist : conceit and affectation are never spared, and it is 
the wholesome castigation, neither unmerciful nor vindictive, that 
such qualities get, that make the discipline of a public school so 
valuable. 

On the other hand, though there is no place where public opinion 
is so quick to recognize generosity and unselfishness, there is a 
certain class of boys who never get full credit for their good 
qualities at school, and find far more congenial surroundings at the. 
Universities. These are generally boys of strong individuality and 
definite views, who are not strong enough or fortunate enough to 
have a following of their own, and yet too independent to accept the. 
popular estimate. But eccentricity is more respected now by boys 
than formerly: rather, it is lessreprobated. The eccentric, after a 
somewhat stormy apprenticeship as a Lower boy, soon sinks into. 
settled ways; is solitary perhaps, but not molested; solaces his. 
isolation with literature or science; finds a congenial friend or two, 
and leaves Eton finally with affectionate if not enthusiastic 
gratitude. 

The causes of this growth in humanity are difficult to analyze; 
it probably comes entirely from the more intimate relations 
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between parents and children and between masters and boys. The 
chilly veneration formerly exacted by the parental relation of the 
strict type may have fortified a few strong characters, but never 
developed a weak one. As to the old-fashioned relations between 
masters and boys, nothing can have been more repellent. Of 
course, we are here speaking in generalities. There were no doubt 
brilliant exceptions ; but the average view taken of a master was 
that of suspicious respect, not unmingled with fear. The con- 
sequence was obvious: nothing is so contagious as tyranny: like 
Ransome, the cabin boy in Kidnapped, finding themselves the 
victims of cruelty, they liked to have a rope’s end of their own to 
wallop the little ones with, and keep them in order. 

Side by side with this increased humanity, this amenability to 
discipline, has grown up an amiable dependence on authority of all 
kinds, which, though it has its obvious convenience, tends rather 
to the levelling of originality. So much more intentional influence 
is brought to bear on boys—lying in wait for them, so to speak, 
round so many corners—that they are far more sensitive to public 
opinion in trifles than they used to be. The liberty of the system 

_at Eton is a good safeguard against this feeling growing too 
tyrannous ; but it is true that a great many trivial things are now 
matters of necessity which formerly were matters of choice. 
You can see the germ of this in a delightful episode in the 
Milnes Gaskell correspondence, where the hero, leaning out of his 
window on a summer morning, sees Mr. Canning, whom he knows 
well, riding along the street. His first impulse is to attract his 
attention—but he is bareheaded—so he goes to fetch his hat, 
which is elsewhere in the room, that he may take it off to Mr. 
Canning. There is a certain innocent conventionality about this 
which has now grown into a more elaborate system. The rules 
imposed upon the boys are not nearly so complicated or binding as 
the rules which they bind upon themselves. For instance, ento- 
mological research,—‘‘ bug-hunting,” to give it its inelegant but 
more expressive name,—is a thing which falls under this strict 
tabu. At other schools this pursuit has its enthusiastic votaries, 
and gives glorious hours to intelligent, unathletic boys. Not so at 
Eton: an ardent entomologist there may perhaps take out a few 
pill-boxes, and in some sequestered lane, when no one is there to 
see, may bottle a carpet-moth from the under side of a hazel-leaf ; 
but to sally out with a green net and apparatus would be a fool- 
hardiness that would appal the stoutest heart. It is for this reason 
that a Natural History Society which was once started sank into 
decay, as there were no practical workers to be enlisted. Photo- 
graphy is more fortunate—there is a hardworking Photographical 
Society, and cameras are plentiful in the playing-fields. 
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Then, too, there is a host of mysterious rules about the wearing 
of greatcoats (quite independent of cold weather), carrying of 
umbrellas, furled or unfurled, wearing buttonholes, and such like : 
one side of the street is deserted, owing to this potent influence, 
though the other pavement is inconveniently crowded. Ina leading 
article in one of the daily journals, a sentence was quoted some 
time ago which was said to be a test of intimate acquaintance with 
Eton habits: a boy was found to have committed a social solecism 
who had ‘ gone into stick-ups on his Defiance.” Still, it may be 
said that these rules are harmless enough. They are soon enough 
acquired, and become a matter of instinct ; a boy never asks him- 
self why he conforms; he only knows that it would be impossible 
to do otherwise, just as he wears a tall hat to go into tohaet by 
day, and a cap in the evening to go to his tutor. 

The Athletic “tyranny” at Eton, as it was called ina recent 
correspondence, is, of course, grossly exaggerated. It is only the 
same instingt working on other lines. And as to wishing to destroy 
it, those who have any practical acquaintance with the subject are 
not inclined to wish it abated in the smallest degree. The only 
game that is compulsory at Eton is football—and a boy can get off 
on any reasonable excuse—while the immediate result is that foot- 
ball, being played by every one, is carried on with a zest and energy 
that makes it by far the most popular game. It has a wonderful 
result in clearing away peccant humours; boys are healthier and 
happier in the football half than at any other time of the year. 
Perhaps school athletes are rather too irresponsibly popular; but 
a very little contact with the outer world puts all that on its right 
footing ; and—perhaps this is the gravest charge that can be alleged 
—boys are a little too apt to estimate extravagantly the badges of 
athletic suecess in the form of “colours.” But nothing that is 
worthy of the name of originality is sacrificed to this. Perhaps it 
bears a little heavily on dim, half-hearted boys, who give in to 
believing in athletic success, in default of other clearly-marked 
ideals ; but it saves a large number of indolent boys from the 
“‘ loafing” which is the dread and horror of all educators, while 
originality asserts itself gradually, and perhaps loses a by 
having to flourish in a hardier atmosphere. 


(4.) 


In the most important point of all, the religious training of the 
boys, the. last half century has seen immense improvements. Fifty 
years ago, in matters of worship, the boys waited on the con- 
venience of the College. In the mornings, prayers were read in the 
Houses ; on whole holidays and half holidays the boys attended 
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the College chapel, which was then the Parish Church of Eton, 
at three o’clock, just as the boys at Winchester and Westminster 
attend the Cathedral and Abbey. The service was of a perfunctory 
nature, performed on Saints’ Days and the vigils of Saints’ 
Days by the choir of St. George’s, Windsor, who afterwards 
hurried up, grumbling, to their second afternoon service at Windsor. ° 
To judge from the interlineations in the old choir books, reverence 
was not particularly cultivated. The preaching was entirely in the 
hands of the Provost and Fellows, the same sermons doing duty at 
Eton and in the country parishes where for the greater part of the 
year they resided. Sometimes they were repeated oftener: it is 
related of one venerable Fellow, that he found on ascending the 
pulpit a list of his customary texts pinned to the cushion, with the 
plain question subjoined: ‘‘ Which is it to be?”’ Before the Con- 
firmation a series of Lectures on the Catechism was delivered by 
one of the Fellows, a privilege afterwards conceded to Dr. Hawtrey 
when Head-master. On the Sunday before the Confirmation took 
place, the Head-master from his stall, half way up the Decani side 
of the Chapel, catechized the Collegers, a practice to which Horace 
Walpole alludes in his delightful letter from the ‘‘ Christopher Inn,” 
saying that the last time he had seen an old friend was when he 
was “ funking over against a Conduct to be catechized.” The 
charge delivered by the Bishop was probably the same every year— 
at least, that was the invariable custom, recommended even by 
Archbishop Longley. At Rugby the last generation still remembers 
the annual charge of a venerable Bishop of Worcester, who year by 
year referred boys troubled by sceptical doubts to “‘ the works of the 
immortal Butler.” 

Dr. Balston, when examined before the Commission, stated that 
iu his opinion it was undesirable for the Head-master or Assistants 
to address the boys from the pulpit, defending his position in an 
able answer, in which he showed his fear of the propagandism of 
any special school of thought. 

The Act of Parliament which abolished the resident Fellowships 
altered all this. A daily short choral service was added at 9.25 in 
the morning, Eton being indulged with a Choir of its own; the 
boys were absolved from attending afternoon Church, except on 
Sundays; and the preaching is eventually to be shared by the — 
Provost and Head-master, with the right of preaching themselves 
or appointing a preacher. The Assistant Masters in Orders are 
now regularly asked to preach. The school became too large to 
worship together, and the Lower boys were accommodated in an 
unsightly structure in Keate’s Lane, originally intended for a Music 
Room. This blot has, however, been removed by the erection of the 
New Lower Chapel, at a cost of £12,000. It was designed and 
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fitted by Sir A. Blomfield, and has now been further adorned with 
a beautiful screen, a memorial to Mr. H. G. Wintle, one of the 
Assistant Masters, and a magnificent organ. This chapel was 
formally dedicated by the Bishop of Oxford on the 24th June. 

Boys are now prepared for Confirmation by House Masters, 
Tutors, or Conducts. In by far the majority of cases the boy is 
prepared alone, and the utmost is done to make the preparation a 
practical one for the difficulties of school life. 

A feature of Eton education which has produced excellent effects, 
particularly in the knowledge of Scripture, is what is called Sunday 
Questions. Sunday is an unrestricted day at Eton; besides the 
two services, every boy goes to his tutor for a period varying from 
half-an-hour to three-quarters. The nature of instruction given is 
very various: sometimes some poet-like Milton or Dante is read 
aloud, or short biographical lectures delivered ; the Old Testament 
is read and explained, or the Greek Testament lectured upon, or 
Church History is read: for younger boys the teaching is mainly 
Biblical. The only other work compulsory on the boys, which they 
are allowed to do at any time that suits them best during the day, 
is the Sunday Questions above mentioned and the preparation of 
the Greek Testament lesson for the next morning. The Sunday 
Questions are Scriptural Questions set by the Master of each 
Division to their boys. References to books are given when neces- 
sary, and boys consult their tutor about anything that they cannot 
discover for themselves. The general result is very satisfactory. 
As a rule the boys take great pains with the questions, which are 
looked over and marked, and the ultimate effect is that, as the 
Master of a well-known College at Oxford said, ‘“‘ Eton boys come 
up to the University better acquainted with their Bibles than the 
men from any other schools.” 

In one respect Eton has been singularly fortunate. In religious 
things, the school has never fallen into the hands of any pro- 
nounced section of religious thought. Forty years ago, when Mr. 
Edward Coleridge, Mr. Chapman (afterwards Bishop of Colombo), 
and Mr. Marriott were masters, there was a tendency in the 
direction of the High Church School, which has since disappeared. 
On the other hand, the religious tone of the place has never been 
either Evangelical or Latitudinarian. Nothing is more fatal to the 
young than to be early familiarized with the formule, not of 
religion, but of a religious party. Boys are apt to assimilate very 
easily the mechanical teaching of any school of religious thought, 
which is apt to lead in later life to a bigoted narrowness of view, or 
an equally illiberal expansiveness. Of course, in religious matters, 
adherence to any particular school is apt to be determined by 
character. The historically-minded gravitate to the High Church, 
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the speculative to the Broad, the vehement and uninformed to the 
Low. Leading representatives of all these Schools of thought may 
be found among those who were educated at Eton; but it may 
safely. be said, that except in a very few cases the bias which has 
since affected them did not find its origin in Eton training. As 
Dr. Balston said before the Commission, in memorable words, “I 
believe that Etonians are characterized in religion by an absence of 
all mannerism, if I may so call it, a freedom from ostentation in the 
conscientious discharge of which they. consider their duty as 
Christian men.” 


(5.) 


One criticism that is sometimes made upon Eton is, that it is too 
large to be manezeable; but practically this is not the case. 
The principle “‘ Divide et impera” is capable of almost infinite 
extension. As long as the number of boys in each boarding-house 
is limited, there is no practical difficulty attendant on size. There 
may be some advantages in keeping down a school to three or four 
hundred, but when once that limit is passed, there is no obvious 
reason for limitation, and at the same time there are actual 
advantages in size. The fact that we have already alluded to, that 
Eton has never fallen under one dominating. school of thought, is 
to a great extent due to its size. It prevents theschool ever coming 
too minutely under the influence of one particular class of minds. 
The only practical disadvantage is, that except on rare occasions, 
the school never meets itself in its entirety. There ought, we 
believe, to be a building at Eton where, if necessary, the whole 
school could be assembled together, but it is not a erying need. 

One danger, however, to which Eton as a place is exposed, is its 
invasion by suburban residences on all sides ; from Windsor, Slough, 
and Datchet—‘‘cementa demittit redemptor ’’—the jerry-builder is 
running up his hateful erections under the hedgerow elms and across 
the water meadows that stretched uninterrupted in all directions. 
It is only necessary to glance at the series of pictures at Eton, now 
on exhibition there in the loan collection, to see how much more 
rustical a place it was fifty years ago. This is a serious difficulty, 
not only from the esthetic point of view, but in respect of the unde- 
sirable population that is gathering round Eton. The College holds a 
good deal of land, and fortunately a good deal is what is known as 
Lammas, and so is safe from invasion; but there is not enough to 
feel safe, and it would be a disastrous thing if from want of: a little 
foresight and a little public spirit, Eton were to be-engulfed in a 
mass of suburban residences, and share in the unlovely fate of 
Harrow. If there is one point to which the energies of old Etonians, 
who love the elms and meadows and the sliding waters of their old 
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school, might be directed, it is surely this: if ‘‘ Agar’s Plough” 
could be thrown into the College domain, a great danger would be 
definitely averted. 

Speaking generally, public school education is not at present 
particularly on its trial: it is, of course, exposed to the searching 
criticism which all public institutions have at present to undergo. 
But it is generally accepted that a liberal education is suited to the 
genius and the traditions of the English people, and that as long 
as it is kept in view that the aim of education is not so much to 
control as to teach self-control, and that safeguards and not restric- 
tions, vigilance and not espionage, are to be its aim, so long will 
the public schools of England be fruitful in great results. 

Eton bears upon her shield the emblems of what her single- 
hearted aims should be. At the top, to aspire to, stand the lion and 
the fleur-de-lis, the types of strength and purity; below, the lilies, 
so long as they are fresh and pure, stand out perhaps all the more 
fair for the dark hue, which,-as a great divine said, fills in so sadly 
the background of life. Esto perpetua! her bravery still grows. 
Gay tints are not always ‘“‘ nothing but the sign of Summer past.” 
Sometimes they are nothing but the earliest burst of Spring. 


Artruur C. BENson. 
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AFTER THE GALLERIES: A STUDIO TALK. 


Mr. Lake, R.A.: Ha! Dick. Now, indeed, I am heartily glad to 
see you. That berry-brown face of yours speaks of spring woods 
and of merry haymakers, and might inspire a masterpiece if there 
were such a thing as inspiration in art: Eh! Dick? But we 
won’t open up that old discussion now. Rather come and join 
Mr. Mode and myself in our chat. Art? Not a bit of it, my boy: 
scandal. Art’s in there in the working studio, and the key is 
turned in the door. And possibly not even true art there, you 
will say, you dog! But let me introduce you. Mr. Mode, this is 
my young nephew, Dick, of whom I have often told you that he 
has come all the way from Scotland to teach the world how to 
paint. 

Dicx: Iam glad to meet you, sir. My Uncle is so little able to 
withstand a joke that he is unjust, at times, even to his friends. 

Mr. Move: Why, sir, is not the mission one to be proud of ? 

Dick: I take it that it is just in my supposed pride in it that 
the sting of my Uncle’s banter lies. I protest, nevertheless, that 
young Scotchmen come South with no desire to teach, but rather 
with a great desire to find out truth. 

Mr. Move: I have no doubt that in art that is so, although in 
letters, of which I have some experience, it has seemed to me that 
they are followers of the philosopher who sought it with a lantern. 

Dick: Speaking for truth in art, I have not myself found, since I 
came South, that it stalked in the day-time. 

Mr. Laxe: Pardon me. Dick, fill your glass against this battle- 
royal which I see setting in array. I must put you on level terms 
with Mr. Mode, for I assure you that he represents the World, the 
Flesh, and the Devil, of whose demoralizing effects upon the artist I 
believe I have the honour of standing forth, in your mind, as the 
fearful example. 

Dick (laughing) : Indeed, Uncle, I have not said so. 

Mr. Laxe: In so many words, no. But I have been through it 
all, Dick. . I used, myself, to wait for inspiration in front of a two- 
feet canvas. Heigho-ho! That was in the glorious days when it 
seemed to me that an artist might live, like Job’s cuddies, by 


snuffing up the east wind. By-the-way, how was Agnes when you 
heard from home ? 
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Dick: Well, and sends, feminine-wise, her love to all, and 
especially to Cousin Amy. How is Amy ? 

Mr. Laxe: As well as one can be in leafy June who rides in the 
Row, listens to scandal in the Law Courts, ‘‘ enthuses” over Art, 
Literature, and the Drama, and knows just enough about Free 
Education to burden the world with her intelligence. 

Mr. Move: I learn from your uncle that you have just arrived 
in town. You at least have not suffered from the season ? 

Dick: The season has been nothing to me save in so far as I 
have watched it coming slowly up, and have tried to paint it. My 
society for months back has been the gossips of the village ale- 
houses, and I have had nothing more to bore me than my land- 
lady’s news about her two sons lying in Dublin Barracks. 

Mr. Move: But of course since you have come up you have done 
the exhibitions. 

Dick: I have. 

Mr. Laxe: What? You, Dick, who object to exhibitions? The 
Academy ? 

Dick: Even the Academy. 

Mr. Move: And what did you think of it ? 

Dick: “Deed, not much. 

Mr. Move: There are many masterpieces there ? 

Dick: Believe me, sir, I looked for them. 

Mr. Move: And found them ? 

Dick: By the score, had I been content to take other people’s 
word for it. 

Mr. Move: I understand, then, that you have little faith in the 
judgment of the world. Yet what avails it? Let us suppose the 
world always at fault—and I should be loath to do more than 
suppose it—it still remains that ‘‘to give pleasure’’ is the best 
definition of art yet promulgated, and, that being so, the judgment 
of the world is final. I am myself a strong believer in the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, although my politics will not 
allow me to admit of it; and, for that matter, I observe that there 
are a great many things which I would willingly admit were it not 
that they make awkward premises. 

Dick: As well, sir, might you say, if you will pardon me, that, 
as it is the business of the physician to cure ailing folks, and as 
none will deny that their desire is to be cured, the patient’s wish 
must be the physician’s law. - 

Mr. Move: Oh, no! for his ignorance of the remedies is as 
great as his desire for them. 

Dick: But are men any less ignorant of what will give them the 
highest pleasure ? 

Mr. Move: Oh! If you are speaking of what men ought to be 
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pleased with, it is a different matter. We are now told that, if his 
faith in it be as a grain of mustard seed, a pill of bread will set the 
patient on his feet again. Well, if he is cured he is cured, and 
there’s an end on’t: if he say he is cured, and is not, his neigh- 
bours will know it quick enough. But we must take a man’s word 
for what pleases him, even though he make a wry face in the 
telling of it. 

Dicx: I am not questioning the fact of the world’s receiving 
pleasure. I would merely protest against everything which calls 
itself art, and gives pleasure, being worthy of the name. Would 
you admit the grin of a bumpkin to be the standard of wit? Or is 
pleasure such an end in itself that any means to it are justifiable, 
and all successful means to it equally good ? 

Mr. Move: I am not sure that I follow you. 

Dick: Well. Listen to my experience ten days ago. I was 
painting an old tower set in a background of vernal woods. I do 
not know if you have noticed the delicate relations of grey and 
green in a Spring landscape. Mr. Lake will tell you how immense 
is the difficulty of getting these relations on the canvas. To me it 
was a fascinating problem, and it was not until the murmurs of 
the yokels around me grew loud and deep that I noticed them. I 
could tell at once that I had failed to please them, at any rate. I 
am not sure that more than one did not do me the honour of 
expectorating in my colour-box, in token of adverse criticism. I 
confess I am rather interested in my audience always: there is, 
after all, so little difference between a rustic crowd round the 
picture on the easel and the fashionable crowd around it in a 
gallery. So I cast about in my mind for the cause of the tumult, 
and, seizing a “rigger,” I painted into the picture a most exag- 
gerated flag-staff on the old tower. I tell you, a perfect war-dance 
of satisfaction was performed behind my back, and when I added 
atop of the flag-staff a rousing Union Jack, such a whoop went up 
to heaven as startled a rookery four park-breadths off. 

Now, Mr. Mode, the moral is clear. I had given my little world 
satisfaction with a flag-staff a mile or so in height, and I ought to 
have rested content. 

Mr. Laxe: While you ‘are at it, my young man, will you not 
just stretch the moral to this, also, that yokels are the best judges 
of the length of flag-poles ? 

Dick: There your irony scores a point for me. It is too absurd, 
it seems, to think of the world presuming to tell the joiner his 
business : in art, alone, there is to be no authority, no standard. 

Mr. Laxe: I might remind you how you yourself rail at the 
august body which constitutes—for itself, it may be—an authority 
in painting. Butlet me point out to you that once put up your 
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enormous flag-staff and your friends the yokels would be the first 
to laugh it to scorn. 

- Dick: Does it not just prove the depth of people’ s ignorance on 
things artistic, that they shall see incongruity in the world around 
them, and fail to see it in the pictorial representation of them ? 
Mr. Laxe: When did you become such a stickler, Dick, for the 
artist’s holding, as’t were, a mirror up to nature? I thought we 
had long ago agreed that art must often be incongruous. 

_.Mr. Move: Do you mean that you agreed on this, that art may 
be untrue to nature ? 

_ Dick: I wonder how we would judge what is true to nature and 
what is not. I remember a great Scotch artist remarking to me, 
‘So and so says the moon’s the size of a shilling. Now, it’s not: 
it’s the size of half-a-crown. So doctors differ.” 

Mr. Laxe: Is art untrue to nature? Asa copyist, yes. As an 
interpreter, no. This seems to you absurd, if you will pardon me 
putting it so plainly, because you have certain preconceived ideas 
about painting which reflection might revise. Was it not only the 
other day, however, that you were pointing out to me that the 
novelist must be untrue to human nature ? 

Mr. Move: What I said was that in fiction there must, in 
the nature of things, be exaggeration. The absence of it would 
mean that every motive, impulse, impression, inherited tendency, 
if there be such a thing as inherited tendency, had been given its 
due weight. Even-were that accomplished, the result would very. 
probably fail to impress: but that is neither here nor there, for it 
is beyond possibility. 

Mr. Laxe: And did you not say, also, that on the other hand 
the art of fiction and dramatic art are so confined by convention 
that certain exaggerations are not only conventionally wrong but 
artistically wrong ? 

Mr. Move: I did say so. That is the only explanation which I 
can give for the failure of the school of realism to satisfy us 
artistically even when it convinces us logically. In brief, the art 
of the novelist consists less in knowing human nature so as to 
depict it than in knowing human nature so as to impress it with 
its own image. 

- Mr. Lake: I.think it is so in painting. Artists are all. im- 
pressionists ; and when I sometimes tease Dick, here, by saying 
that the only difference between our old-fashioned school and the 
modern impressionists is just that their work lacks sanity, I only 
mean to say that the impressionists fail to recognize the limitations 
of their art. 
Dick: I think the explanation might be mutual. 

Mr. Laxe:.Oh! no doubt. Only, I am deeply conscious of those 
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limitations which are fixed by the ¢onventional ideas around us. 
And when I use about artists the word sanity, which shocks you 
so, I refer to their ability to apprehend what liberties they can 
safely take with these limitations. In a rude state of civilization, 
a dramatic impression was “got” (I speak in the artist’s 
language) with very little knowledge of drawing, let us say. In 
the absence of knowledge on the part of those who were meant to 
be moved, dramatic intensity was sufficient. But with the appre- 
ciation of form which exists to-day, such error would detract from 
the emotional virtue of the picture. And so, if our ears were 
eultivated up to that fineness which exists among those tribes on 
the West Coast of Africa which travellers tell us of, there would 
be a new limitation to his art which the musician would have to 
take into account. 7 

Dick: Then you must admit that as people become more cultured 
it becomes more difficult for the artist to move them. 

Mr. Laxe: It certainly becomes the more necessary for him to 
be sure of his own impressions; for, after all, a man must be 
moved himself before he can affect others. But an increased 
subtilty of perception abroad should be an aid to him. 

Mr. Move: Do you remember a wonderful poem of Rossetti’s in 
which he describes the moral effects upon a man of two sunsets ? 
In depicting the ethical influence of nature on man, a poet runs 
a danger of choosing so coarse or commonplace an impression that 
it will be only ludicrous: on the other hand, he may so over-refine 
an impression that the result is nauseous. I suppose the artist 
has to steer a middle course between these two errors also ? 

Mr. Laxe: Precisely the same dangers, it seems to me, exist for 
the artist. Dick and I, of course, agree about the cheap and the 
vulgar error most graphically set forth in those Birmingham con- 
coctions of castles and moonlit seas. Where we do not agree is 
about the dangerous. refinements of nocturnes and symphonies. 

Dick: What I argue is that where you have existing in one 
people such a wide gamut of taste, you must allow an equally wide 
gamut of style. 


Mr. Lake: Only, you claim the name of Art for one extreme of 
the gamut. 

Dick: Would you allow it to the other extreme? What answer 
do you give, Mr. Mode, to my experience of rustic art judgment ? 

Mr. Move: I think your use of it strains the argument. 

Dick: How so? Your position that the world’s judgment is 
final will not allow of your selecting a section of the world, which 
shall give a verdict. 

Mr. Move: But, my dear sir, it was you, not me, who suggested 
that selected country bumpkins should form the court. 
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Dick: You do not realize my position. 

Mr. Lake: Which is? 

Dick: Well, which is, for the short and the long of it, Uncle, 
that there are few, very few people, who are capable of giving 
judgment in the matter at all. 

Mr. Laxe: Do you remember the old lady out of Scotland, Dick, 
who was always finding everyone heterodox? When someone 
said to her ‘‘ I believe you think no one orthodox but yourself and 
the minister,” she replied ‘‘’Deed, and I’m not so sure about 
him.” 

Dick: It is a very keen story, Uncle. But sheath your lancet 
till my argument comes to a head. Does the bumpkin’s master 
judge of art better than he does himself? I once knew a well-to- 
do north-country farmer who won a prize at an art union. He 
visited the exhibition from which he was to choose his picture. 
As he and a neighbouring farmer left the building and walked 
back to the market-place, I heard him say, ‘‘ There’s no a picter 
I wud buy: there’s no’ a guid coo in the whole exhibition.” 

Mr. Laxe: And what is your moral from this anecdote, Dick ? 

Dicx: In truth, Uncle, I know of none better than that had I 
been a wise man and a fashionable artist I should have offered to 
paint the farmer ‘“‘ a coo.” 

Mr. Lake : So you would argue, with a perfect Macaulay flight 
of rhetoric, that as the yokel is to the farmer, as the farmer is to 
the landlord, as the landlord is to the—what comes next ? 

Mr. Mops (ruefully) : The mortgagee, I am afraid. 

Dick : I do certainly mean to say that the springs of criticism 
are not more enlightened in the case of the fashionable Academy 
trotter than in my rustics who clamoured for a flag-staff and would 
not be happy till they got it. . 

Mr. Move: Of course, I am naturally loath to admit it. Mr. 
Lake, cannot you give me some encouragement for my belief that 
I do the exhibitions with considerable judgment ? 

Mr. Laxe: Oh, do not appeal to me. Iam the prisoner at the 
bar, [assure you. You are to understand that Dick does me the 
honour to say (how I know it matters not) that once I was a genius, 
but that painting for filthy lucre—— 

Dick : You do me wrong. 

Mr. Laxe: A Shakespearean denial ‘of the impeachment of 
having ever attributed genius tome. At any rate, Dick, I do you 
no injustice when I say that your conviction is that communication 
with the world corrupts good painting. 

Dick: Understand me. Only because artists allow popular 
taste to influence their work. I blame the artists themselves. My 
experience is that the world, when it raves about this or that pic- 
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ture, is only expressing a very genial approbation of what it likes, 
and if ever it is worried into an expression of opinion on art principles 
it always qualifies it with the statement that really it is no judge. 
It honestly rates its criticism at a very modest value. That, it 
seems to me, is why the critics are able to be so very cock-sure. 

Mr. Move : What is your quarrel with fashion, then ? 

Dicx : My quarrel is with the artist, not with fashion. Do not 
think that I hold that the artist suffers from enjoying all the 
refinements of life. There is a Bohemia and a Bohemia. 
Believe me, you can have no idea, unless you yourself have 
witnessed it, of the sordidness of the Bohemian life which some of 
our artists live. On the other hand, I myself do not believe that 
I could ever come to paint if I were-not in constant communica- 
tion with nature; and that entails—I speak from my own 
experience—a freedom from the restraints of society. I can- 
not explain that almost morbid isolation, that steeping of the Spirit 
in nature, which at times is an absolute necessity. Still, that is a 
probation to accomplishment, and I am conscious how wonderful 
is accomplishment—the actual deed. Great artists have told me 
that they have reached a stage when nature had no more facts to 
teach them. One may think that gross doctrine. But just 
because it is a fact that after all accomplishment is everything, it 
is a virtue in the artist if he can so nicely balance the material 
and the transcendental conditions of his art, that the inspiration is 
proportioned to the accomplishment. I can scarcely expect that 
you can follow me in such a rambling argument. Haydn had to 
don court dress before he could compose ; yet it requires a mathe- 
matical faculty to master counterpoint. Ihave been told by one 
who knew him thatthe French Millet wandered in the fields and 
woods about Barbizon, and then returned to his little cottage to 
paint his masterpieces. I am ready to believe that those were 
idiosyncrasies, and to grant that the man who toils in the studio 
may paint equally well with him who draws his inspiration directly 
from earth and sky and sea. 

Mr. Laxe : Dick, you are becoming tolerant in your old age. 

Dick : "Deed, uncle, I will give you cause to laugh at me by con- 
fessing that it is just the consciousness of passing years and litile 
to show for them that has modified my views. 

Mr. Lake: Then some day you will be hoist on your own petard, 
and then—then I shall have to join the world in congratulating 
you on your own success. ; 

Dick: No, Uncle. I should be perfectly satisfied if I were satisfied 
with my own work. The world’s opinion then might go to —~. 

Mr. Lake: My boy, don’t commit yourself to any rashness. 
That idea is, like the Humanitarian doctrine of life, a very fine 
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sentiment ; but what is the good of a sentiment which does not in- 
spire, I will not say life, but work ? 

Dick: But, Uncle, it does. I know in Scotland a little coterie of 
artists, competent, earnest, and I am afraid exceedingly unpopular, 
who are working away with a single eye to their own art convic- 
tions. If I could venture to explain their aims in a word, I should 
say that they are colour impressionists as opposed to tone im- 
presionists. Two years ago their work was brought together into 
one room of a large exhibition. I do not pretend to say that I 
either admire their methods or sympathize with their ideas ; but 
this I will say, that the popular execration which those pictures 
called forth was directed against work that was ten-fold more 
healthy, more full of possibilities, than the talented, no doubt, but 
commonplace art which attracted admiring crowds. 

Mr. Lake: You know as well as I do, Dick, that that sort of 
thing is often conceited cubbishness. 

Dick: True, Uncle. But even with cubbishness there ani 
mixes conscientiousness, and in this case I am sure that it does in 
large proportions. 

Mr. : I am very much interested. Tell me, now: when you 
say that these men are competent, and when you call the ordinary 
work on the walls talented, do you draw a distinction? For, with- 
out touching on the vexed point of genius, which, after all is done 
and gone seems to me only excessive talent, talent itself being a 
grace, I can only class artists as more or less talented painters— 
by which I mean men more or less able in putting paint on canvas 
with a brush, or, of course, of putting ink on cardboard with a pen, 
or chalk with a stump. 

Dick: By all means let us have, first of all, a knowledge of 
technique. I think you must admit that the younger men have it ; 
the influence of France has been strong in this direction. It is 
high time that the methods of our Scottish artists, who have 
crowded into the Academy, should fall into disrepute. 

Mr. Laxe: By the way, the dexterity and cleverness of the 
host of workers in black and white at this minute simply appals 
me. Do you know, Dick, I fear that the impressionist methods 
have attractions for many young painters who flatter their 
artistic impulses and neglect their training. They set out, 
painting charming sketches, full of fancy, and great beauty of sen- 
timent, and most curiously full, also, of a simple restraint which is 
just what we mean by the term “ bigness.” Well, the artistic fire 
burns low, even when the professional instincts begin to grow 
ambitious. They have no training to fall back upon, and they 
come in wrecks. 

Mr. Move: You say that you know artists of whom this is true : 
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I could show you their counterpart in literature—men of one book 
who seem to have cropped one rich harvest from their minds, but 
are unable to make it yield another. 

Dicx: But was it in their power, do you think, by training or by 
assiduity, to produce another masterpiece? For that, it seemed 
to me, was my uncle’s point. 

Mr. Move: Ah, I do not know. [like to flatter myself—by a 
most illogical train of reasoning, I admit—that there never was a 
masterpiece lost to the world. It seems to mea fact that there 
has never been a man of letters with a style who has not had 
something of value to say. You may argue that what he had to 
say came before his manner of saying it; but I speak of men who are 
clearly stylists first, and whose thoughts would have little value were 
it not for the comeliness of their expression. Again, there has 
never been a thinker or a man of rich individuality who has not 
acquired a style; so that the very crabbed son of a Scottish stone- 
mason, by virtue of the burning criticism of life within him, carved 
for himself a style out of most unpromising materials. Now, I like 
to infer from this carefulness on the part of nature that in some 
subtle way she always endows with the means; it may be with 
means so material as powers of application. Still, I am afraid the 
wrecks do come home. 

Dick: But, Uncle, suppose I admit this temptation to be negligent 
about the mastery of the medium. Suppose I admit it in myself. 
That does not prove that my aim is wrong. Others, with the same 
aims, may avoid the danger. 

Mr. Move: Pardon my interruption. Wherein does your aim 
differ from Mr. Lake’s, say ? 

Mr. Laxe: I am afraid that is a poser for you, Dick. It is the 
most difficult question in the world for an artist, Mr. Mode, and 
days and days might be spent in answering it without one being 
much wiser. An artist’s aims are too subtle for definition. 
Generally speaking, Dick has wonderful views about treating all 
pictures decoratively. 

Mr. Move: And you ? 

Mr. Laxe: Oh! for that part, it always seems to me that I also 
treat my pictures decoratively. 

Mr. Move: And where is the difference, then ? 

Dick : I would have a picture primarily appeal to the eye. 

Mr. Move: Of course it must, if people look at it. 

Dick: That is what I always hope, if people would only look at 
it. But it is not the painting they look at: it is the story which 
the painting tells. 

Mr. Move: Naturally. 

Dick: But is it the province of painting to tell a story ? 
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Mr. Move: To tell a story ? I should suppose so. Why, where 
would Mr. Fildes’ ‘‘ Doctor ”’ be if it were not for the story ? 

Dick: That is just so. Where would it be? Not in the place 
of honour in the Academy. Not surrounded by its crowd of 
worshippers. 

Mr. Move: But what is wrong with the picture? Is it not well 
painted ? The accessories seem to me to be so arranged as to form 
with the figures a noble composition. 

Dick: I admit that it is all as you say. 

Mr. Move: Then why should the fact that it tells a story offend ? 
The story is pathetic. 

Dick: It is. I do not say that painting a story or a moral 
offends. The picture is great of its kind. I can only feel that for 
myself it is not the kind of picture which I should wish to aim at 
painting. 

Mr. Move: This seems to me so strange that I must ask a 
question. When you say that a picture should be treated decora- 
tively, do you mean that the lines of the painting and the masses 
of colour in it should appeal to one by some intrinsic virtue in 
themselves or in their arrangement, and apart from any moral, 
or story, which they combine to tell ? 

Dick: That does not explain my idea clearly. In fact, I cannot 
formulate any theory of painting. I am only conscious, when I 
sit down with my palette before my canvas, of some ideal of beauty 
that I wish to seize and hold for ever in my picture. I know that 
a moral never enters into my conception. 

Mr. Move: Then the lines and the hues on the canvas need 
have no moral or rational relationship ; need have none more than 
in a mosaic. But there is an association of ideas in nature. 

Dick: Oh, Mr. Mode, believe me, I should strive that there 
should be an association of ideas in my picture also. But how it 
would be brought about I cannot. explain, although I feel it quite 
well within myself. 

Mr. Lake: The truth is, Dick, no artist quite understands the 
lines upon which he works. In youth he cannot, and when he 
grows older he ceases to care to inquire. The individuality of the. 
man is the standard of the artist. In the hot, fresh, artistic im- 
pulse of youth, this individuality seeks an outlet. It floods the: 
whole being ; the mediums by which it may find exit to the world 
are few, and they are all fickle—paint not the least so. Instine- 
tively it will choose its own proper medium of exit, as a flood on 
the hills will seek its own watercourses. According to its strength 
will be the originality with which it will carve its way. That is 
exactly your history, Dick, and the history of hundreds to-day, as 
it has been the history of every artist since Tubal fashioned his 
VOL. XVII. 40 
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lyre. The young artist is so conscious of an impelling power 
within him that he cannot help being confident. He is not so 
much critical as he is possessed by himself. He sees conven- 
tion everywhere, and rushes into violent reaction. You see it in 
what you call painting that fulfils the literary function; but so 
numerous are the styles, so diverse are the crazes, to-day, that I 
should not be surprised if there is somewhere already a reactionary 
movement from your decorative school. Whenever a man is seen 
pursuing his art in a groove it is immediately cast in his teeth 
that he is in the toils of convention, or fashion, or whatever you 
may call it. You think, I daresay, that some degree of popularity 
has drowned my artistic conscience—I have heard you use the 
phrase—so that I have ceased to give the head to my artistic im- 
pulse. I have known many men whom popularity has spoiled in 
their work: so I will not say that it may not have spoiled me. 
But did it never occur to you young whipper-snappers that we 
workers in a groove made the grooves for ourselves in our morn- 
ing of enthusiasm? We have had our day, as you are having 
yours. There have been prophets before Mr. J. McNeil Whistler. 
Mr. Mode will agree with me—perhaps his experience will tell him, 
as mine does—that most men who are gifted to be, in any sense, 
what the Scots used to term their poets, Makars, are dowered in 
only moderate degree. The fires soon pale. To few is it given to 
paint pictures of promise to the end of their days. Every picture 
on the Academy walls cannot be a revelation in art. We all live 
in hope, I dare say; but most of us are conscious that there is a 
point when we have reached our highest, and then begin to go 
down-hill. Now, it would be folly—the condition of things is such 
that it would be impossible—for us to say, when we feel the im- 
pulse running low, ‘‘ We will paint no more pictures, but stand 
upon our attainment.” Why, man, we have learned a trade! and 
why should we not have the satisfaction of good workmen? If, 
through past effort, I am still able to produce pictures, not any 
longer original, but sound and honest in workmanship, and to 
please plain people with them, then I am proud of it. And if, by 
reason of my work being in demand, I prosper, why am I to be 
accused of greater baseness than the physician who has come into 
a large practice, the clergyman who has been presented to a fat 
living, or any other successful professional man ? 

Dick: There is much in what you say. It may be so. 

Mr. Laxe: Believe me, it is so. So far from fashion leading us 
by the nose, we have led it, and you may lead it in your turn, for 
it is drawn to originality as by a magnet. That is a coarse method 
Nature has of redressing the balance. Then you will get into 
your groove, and prosper in it and be decried in it. There is 
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always the hope, of course, that the fire of youth may burn into 
old age; but you must lay your account with having almost cer- 
tainly to experience a diminution of impulse and a consequent 
continuation at a level. But here comes Amy. 

Amy: Cousin Dick! I am so glad to see you back. I have just 
been paying another visit to the dear old Academy. Have you 
been there yet ? 

Dick: I have. 

Amy: Then tell me what you think. Will the child in Mr. 
Fildes’ picture recover ? 

Dick: I really couldn’t say. 

Amy: Now, I think it is horrid. I think every picture should tell 
its own story. Don’t you? 


D. 


POLICE WORK IN CEYLON. 


I Know no country where a new-comer is more apt to imagine 
that he has landed among the gentlest and the most innocent of 
human beings than Ceylon, whose natives are so graceful and 
gracious that one instinctively attributes to them all the virtues 
that beseem the inhabitants of Paradise. 

Alas! however, here as elsewhere, the trail of the serpent soon 
discovers itself to those who examine the under-current of life, 
and a glimpse of the night side of nature, as it is revealed to those 
engaged in the very varied details of police work, may prove inter- 
esting even to the general reader. 

First let me say a few words concerning those whose special 
duty it is to unearth the secrets of their fellow-men. 

The very fine body of native police, as at present constituted, a 
force of which he has good reason to be proud, is the creation of 
Mr. G. W. R. Campbell,* under whose command it continued till 
this year. In September, 1866, at the request of Sir Hercules 
Robinson, Mr. Campbell resigned an excellent position in India to 
undertake the remodelling of the very unsatisfactory Ceylon police 
force of that day. 

He found it to consist of a nominal force of 560 men; but in 
reality there were only 470, and these quite untrained, and entirely 
without esprit de corps. This small body was expected to keep 
order in a population of over two millions of people, many of whom, 
Mr. Campbell found, regarded with complete indifference even the 
most horrible crimes, such as that of a father lifting up his 
infant by the feet and dashing its brains out on the floor before 
its mother’s eyes, merely to gratify his almost causeless rage 
against her, or that of a man braining his own little girl in order 
to get his father-in-law hanged for murder. Yet, even under 
the existing very imperfect system for the detection of crime, no 
fewer than eighty-one cases of murder and twenty-two cases of 
manslaughter had been proved within the two previous years. 

Where public opinion viewed crimes with perfect apathy, it was 
no easy task for any body of police to work effectively. Neverthe- 
less, in an amazingly short time Mr. Campbell had reorganized 

* Now Sir George Campbell. 
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the whole force, and had brought it to a state of excellence which 
called forth the highest commendation from Sir Hercules, to whom 
Mr. Campbell then confided that his aim was to raise the police 
to such a high level that the Ceylon Rifles (an expensive native 
regiment with European officers) might be dispensed with. 

Such a result, however desirable, seemed then quite beyond the 
range of possibilities. Soon afterwards Mr. Campbell was sent as 
Lieutenant-Governor for eighteen months to Penang, and thence 
he came to England on sick leave. On his return to Ceylon he 
found that during his absence the Ceylon Rifles had actually been 
disbanded as unnecessary, and that a very large saving to the 
colony had been thereby effected. 

A considerable number of the disbanded soldiers were drafted 
into the police, which incorporates men of very varied nation- 
alities,—British, Portuguese, Dutch, Singhalese, Tamils, and 
Burghers of mixed race,—and welds them into a remarkably fine 
and efficient force. 

The men are smart and soldierly, and may be described as 
civil police with a semi-military training. The thick, tight-fitting 
jacket and trousers and the stiff leather stock (!) were dis- 
carded in favour of a suitable and becoming uniform, consisting of 
a tunic and trousers of dark blue serge, with waist-belt and boots 
of deep brown leather, and a scarlet forage-cap with a black top- 
knot. 

The men are regularly drilled with Snider rifles and with swords ; 
but, except when on jail-guard, or when overlooking convicts or 
treasure, they only carry batons. 

The total cost to the general revenue of this force is set down 
at 401,831 rupees per annum; that of the old force was about 
150,000 rupees. The present outlay includes many such items as 
the feeding and the transport of prisoners and of sick paupers, 
and the cost of working the elaborate and very efficient systems of 
registration of servants and carts. Mr. Campbell may, therefore, 


well say, when pleading for a greatly strengthened detective 
branch, 


“No country in the East has so small or nearly so cheap a force as Ceylon. 
Is it to be expected that 1,500 poorly paid police—more than half of whom are 
employed to guard convicts and treasuries, and to keep order in the streets—is 
it to be expected that this handful of men, scattered throughout a country 
nearly as big as Ireland, and with a population, lawless to an wnusual extent, 
numbering nearly three millions, can bring a large majority of the worst crimi- 
nals to justice ? . 

‘“* Whereas Ireland, with a population a little more than double that of Ceylon, 
has about 13,000 police, with 300 officers, Ceylon has under 1,500 police, and 
only seven officers in receipt of upwards of 1,500 rupees per annum, which, 
valuing the rupee at 1s. 6d., represents an annual sum of £112 16s. Even this 
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small force is employed to guard convict gangs on public works, such as the 
salt-pans at Hambantota, the Mahara Quarries, and the breakwaters. Further, 
the police are the only relieving officers of the vagrant poor; they have to 
attend to vaccination, to the sanitation of places of pilgrimage, to the weights 
and measures of dealers, to the storage of kerosine and gunpowder, and they 
are now the warders of several of the minor gaols.” 


Till within the last three years there were no harbour police, and 
the work which those men now do fell on the regular force. The 
development of Colombo Harbour has necessitated the appointment 
of a harbour inspector, with two whale-boats and about sixteen men 
specially told off for this work. The police are now scattered over 
the country in ninety-four different detachments ; and, when we 
consider that there are, on an average, only four of the regular 
police at each rural station, to look after about a hundred square 
miles of cultivated land, liable to crop-thieving, and that they 
have to escort and guard prisoners, to keep order in one or two 
large village bazaars, and by their presence to deter crop thieves, 
and purchasers of such stolen goods, to take care of sick way- 
farers, and to serve the countless summonses and warrants that 
may be issued, it is evident that they cannot eat the bread of idle- 
ness. In the whole force there is not a single mounted constable. 
All the work is done on foot. 

In each Province, however, the Government Agent has a body 
of untrained and unpaid village police, which doubtless lightens 
the toil of the regular police. 

Some idea of the miscellaneous work which falls on the police 
department might be gathered from a single detail of its office 
work. About seventy thousand documents are annually received 
and despatched from Kandy and Colombo, the two chief offices. 

At those two stations the police barracks are a perfect triumph 
of ingenuity, so admirable is the result produced for the money 
expended, both in the construction of really handsome buildings 
and in the laying out of the grounds with flowering trees and 
shrubs. 

This is especially the case at Kew, a peninsula on the Colombo 
Lake, formerly occupied by the Ceylon Rifles, whose barracks, 
with their dreary, muddy surroundings, have been transformed by 
Mr, Campbell and his men into a scene of beauty. There, and at 
Bentota, the gorgeous display of gloriosa superba and other 
climbing plants impressed itself vividly on my memory. The 
same care is shown wherever a police station has been established 
in the Island. As they are at elevations ranging up to 7,000 feet, 
they are, in a measure, experimental gardens for new products. 

It is greatly to be desired that these should be quickly 
multiplied; for many police stations are still without any 
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Government buildings, and, consequently, ordinary dwelling-houses 
are hired to be used as offices and gaols, while the constables have 
to find quarters for themselves, and are often widely scattered, and 
sometimes in very undesirable neighbourhoods. The married 
men, who constitute more than two-thirds of the force, have to 
pay about one-eighth of their slender salary for the use of very 
wretched huts. 

This is doubly hard, as not only are the necessaries of life much 
dearer in Ceylon than on the mainland of India, but the rate of 
pay in all ranks is only from a quarter to half of that of the 
corresponding rank in the Indian Police. Even the Inspector- 
General, after serving ten years in the Bombay police, and 
twenty-four years of ceaseless toil in his present position in 
Ceylon, receives only 1,000 rupees a month, whereas in India that 
is the average pay of a Superintendent of Police. But the 
generally low scale of pay is made more apparent by comparing 
the weekly 31s. 6d. of a first-class London constable with the 
salary of European constables in Ceylon, most of whom receive 
less than 10s. a week. Even from that sum several deductions 
are made. 

Now, as regards the raison d’étre of a police force, the detection 
and the suppression of crime: I confess that to me, when I was 
first told of it, the deep-rooted criminal tendencies of the 
Singhalese were almost incredible. The people are so mild 
and gentle, so courteous and sympathetic, to strangers, that to 
hear of their being savage and cruel to one another, of their 
cherishing anger, wrath, malice, jealousy, and revenge, to such an 
extent that robberies, violent quarrels, and murders even were 
general, was certainly a grievous revelation. Yet, alas! it is all 
too true; and the police reports present a dreadful record of 
callous bloodshed. The victim is often some one towards whom 
the murderer bears no ill-will—perhaps, even, it is his own near 
relation,—and the sole cause of the crime is a desire to bring a 
false charge against an innocent person against whom the 
murderer has a spite! A friend is murdered in order that a foe 
may be blamed! Most of the murders, however, are the result 
of momentary passion-—it is a word and a stab. Dyink and 
gambling, the prolific parents of Singhalese vice, multiply this 
class of crime. 

No one can fail to be struck with the singularly small propor- 
tion of women among the prisoners of Ceylon. The daily average 
of convicted persons in prison in the last twelve years ranges from 
1,612 (of whom only 17 were women) to 3,627 (of whom only 32 
were women). Mr. Campbell questioned a number of the most 
intelligent prisoners about the cause to which they attributed this 
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difference. ‘‘Our women do not drink, nor gamble,” was the 
reply. 

All agreed that those two evils lay at the root of all their 
trouble. Not only do illicit drinking houses provide gambling 
facilities to attract customers, but the’ men frequent secluded 
gardens, and arrange lonely meeting-places in the forest, whither 
each carries his own supply of liquor.’ Then they settle down to 
gamble, betting, heads-or-tails fashion, on the throw of certain 
shells, which are flat on one side and round on the other. 

Some men, whose whole year’s earning would barely exceed a 
hundred rupees, confessed to having lost or won two hundred 
rupees at a sitting. After the excitement, some grow sulky, some 
desperate, and the majority are more than half drunk. Quarrel- 
ling begins among the beggared men; and cruel murders ensue, 
in which the victims are sometimes struck a score of times, while 
their assassins go off to recruit their fortunes by robbery or by 
cattle-lifting. 

A large number of deaths are caused by blows from clubs or 
bludgeons, and a larger proportion still are due to stabbing with 
the sharp-pointed sheath-knife which the Singhalese habitually 
carries in his belt for agricultural work. It is urged that a law 
forbidding the use of those implements, and enforcing that of 
clasp-knives, would be beneficial, as the moment required for 
opening a clasp-knife would give time for thought. The blade 
might even happily close upon the fingers of the passionate man, 
and his fury might be stayed, the average Singhalese, like the 
brutal Briton, being very averse from pain. Hence, flogging is an 
excellent deterrent. A liberal use of the lash, or the rattan (cane), 
has been found highly efficacious in diminishing cattle-stealing in 
some of the worst districts. 

That the ever-present, ever-open sheath-knife is largely respons- 
ible for Singhalese crime is shown by the fact that nearly all the 
murderers are of this race, whereas the Tamils, who do not 
habitually wear these knives, though they are continually con- 
victed of aggravated assault, almost invariably stop short of 
murder. 

It is worthy of note, as proving the absence of race animosity, 
that in almost all murder cases the victim and his assailant are of 
the same nationality—Tamil against Tamil, Singhalese against 
Singhalese, Malay against Malay. 

I think a few samples of cases quoted from Mr. Campbell’s 
police reports will be of interest; and, at any rate, the native names 
are characteristic. 

First, then, I find that Ponambalam, a Tamil man, having been 
locked up for drunkenness, made a desperate attempt to escape. 
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Noordeen Bawa, a police constable, stopped him, whereupon 

Ponambalam seized the thumb of Noordeen Bawa’s right hand 
between his teeth and held it for half an hour. It could not be 
released till Ponambalam’s teeth were forced apart with a chisel. 
Poor Noordeen, whose thumb was nearly bitten through, died of 
tetanus. 

Puchirale, a Singhalese cultivator, was on a tree in the jungle, 
picking fruit, when Appuhamy, also a Singhalese cultivator, fired 
and killed him. He said he had mistaken him for a monkey ; but, 
as the two men had been on bad terms, Appuhamy was put on 
his trial. He was acquitted. 

Urugala, a wealthy Singhalese cultivator, aged 65, having 
signified his intention of distributing his property, to the exclusion 
of his son, among his other children, Ukkurala, the son, beat his 
man with a piece of sugar cane, so that he died. 

At Batticaloa, a man quarrelled with his mother about a cow, 
and killed her with a stick. For this he received four months’ : 
imprisonment. 

Here, as elsewhere, punishments vary unaccountably. One man 
gets three months of hard labour for shooting a man who had 
reviled his wife. Another gets ten years’ hard labour for killing a 
man with whom he quarrelled about the ownership of some fruit. 

Appuwa, a Singhalese cultivator, while drunk, stabbed to death 
his little daughter Kirihami, aged four years, with a knife, owing 
to a quarrel with his wife because his food was not ready. He was 
acquitted. 

Abaran, a Singhalese, was shot dead by Sirimalhami, whose 
mistress Abaran had carried off some months previously. Two 
young men helped Sirimalhami to remove the body to the jungle 
and there burn it; the two assistants were each sentenced to five 
years rigorous imprisonment, but the murderer was acquitted. 

Near Matara, eight Singhalese set upon a man and hacked him 
to death with choppers. Three were sentenced to ten years with 
hard labour ; but the rest were acquitted. 

Near Kurunegalla, a Singhalese boy, aged twelve, was strangled 
by Hatuhami, a Singhalese man, in order that the murder might 
be attributed to some Buddhist priests with whom he was at 
enmity. For this Hatuhami was sentenced to five years’ hard 
labour. 

Another case is that of a man who shot his own brother in order 
to bring a charge of murder against three enemies. 

Muttu Menika, a Singhalese of fifteen, was stabbed seventeen 
times by Dingirea, a Singhalese man, twenty-four years of age, 
because she refused to marry him. He was sentenced to death. 
At Puttalam, Pitcha Tarnby, a Moor-man, killed his wife 
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Neinamahamadoe with a club, because she could not persuade her 
father to pay her dowry. His sentence was eight years’ hard 
labour. 

Suppen Whytilengam stabbed Letcheman, a Tamil Kangany, 
because he could not repay some money he owed him. The 
sentence was death. 

At one time it frequently happened that all the inmates of a 
house were brutally murdered by robbers in order to get rid of 
inconvenient witnesses; but this was a characteristic of a system 
of gang robberies now happily stamped out. 

Here are some examples of crime in 1889. Harmanis Soyza, a 
Singhalese fisher, aged twenty-five, having deserted his mistress 
Siku, a Singhalese girl, aged twenty, and being taunted by her and 
her mother, became infuriated, and stabbed and killed them both, 
grievously wounding Siku’s sister, Punchi Nona. 

Balina, a Singhalese washerwoman, having quarrelled with 
Sunda, a neighbour, set fire to his house, and then stabbed him 
so that he died ; for which she was sentenced to death. 

It is surprising that the jewellery worn by the children does not. 
oftener lead them into peril. Here, however, is a case in point. 
Sinnasamy, a Tamil coolie, cut the throat of Ramea, a Tamil 
schoolboy, aged eight, in order to steal his bangles, watch-chain, 
and two pairs of earrings. Sinnasamy was hanged, as he deserved 
to be. 

Mataraye Samel, a Singhalese servant, struck Babie, an ayah, on 
the head with an areca-nut cutter, because she told her mistress of 
his intimacy with a girl in the house. Lock-jaw supervened, and 
poor Babie died; whereupon Samel was sentenced to ten years of 
hard labour. 

In a fit of rage, Velen Sinnatambu, aged twenty-five, a Tamil, 
hacked his wife, Sinnapiliai, to pieces with a chopper. She was a 
girl under sixteen years of age. The murderer was hanged. 

Even peaceful green pastures can be made the occasion of battle 
in Ceylon, as well as in the Hebrides. Thus, at Jaffna, Velan 
Kanapathie was killed and Orumugam Kanapathie was seriously 
injured by being struck with stones in a quarrel about the rights 
of pasturage. Ten men, all Tamils, were apprehended on this 
charge. 

In the same district three Tamil men, armed with clubs and a 
sharp-edged stone, entered the house of a neighbour and fractured 
his skull. Each was sentenced to ten years of rigorous imprison- 
ment. Another skull was fractured by a heavy stone at beautiful 
Matara, in an altercation over the produce of a Kitool palm tree. 

Here is one of those extraordinary cases in which murder is 
committed solely in order that a false accusation may be brought 
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against an innocent man. At Galle, Nicholas de Silva Madanayeke 
took his own child, twelve months old, and dashed it to the 
ground. He then accused three young men of good character of 
the deed. Happily, they were acquitted, and the inhuman father 
was hanged within the walls of Galle gaol. 

Here is the story of a more elaborate case, which occurred in 
1879: A young Singhalese girl, possessed of some land, had just 
died. Two men induced another Singhalese girl to personate her, 
and to appear before a notary, and make over the land to them. 
The fraud was discovered ; and, in order to prevent the whole story 
from being revealed, the men, night after night, dragged the luck- 
less girl from one jungle to another, till she told them that life was 
a burden to her, whereupon they killed her. To prevent identifica- 
tion in case the body should be found, they cut off her head. As it 
happened, the body was found, and was identified by the toes, 
which were partially webbed. The men were hanged. One is struck 
by the pitifully small temptation which results in such cruel 
murders. Babiela, a Singhalese villager, for example, had a 
trifling dispute with a neighbour, and, knowing that he possessed 
jewels worth about 200 rupees (less than £20), he stole quietly 
into the house at midnight, and cut the throat of the man, his 
wife, and his four children. This miscreant was hanged. 

I will state only two more cases, each full of dramatic interest, 
premising that, although all the names are Portuguese, the 
dramatis persone are pure Singhalese. The first is that of Miguel 
Perera, a wealthy and influential Singhalese, living within ten 
miles of Colombo. He was a man popular with Europeans, 
because of his pleasant manners, and on account of his great 
energy and influence among his own people. When anything 
had to be done quickly, such as the repair of a road, or the 
decoration of a town, or welcoming a distinguished visitor, he was 
the man to be depended on. For those good services, he received 
from Government the title of Rudaliyar of Ragarua. 

But there was a dark side to this attractive person. In his 
private life he was unscrupulous and tyrannical, both to men and 
to women ; and when he was found at high noon lying on a road on 
his own estate, with his throat cut, the investigation proved that 
the crime had been committed by some of his own retainers, 
goaded to madness by ill-usage. It was stated that after cruelly 
beating a man he would lock him up for the night in stocks, which 
he kept at his own house. 

Four men were apprehended, and the evidence almost undoubt- 
edly proved them to be the murderers. It seems, however, that 
the Singhalese cannot leave justice to prove itself ;-for the two 
eldest sons of the dead man set to work to torture witnesses in 
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order to fabricate further evidence, but chiefly with a view to 
implicating an enemy of their father, Louis Mendis. Tampering 
with witnesses is an-every-day occurrence ; but torturing them is 
going a little too far. Thus, when this conspiracy came to light, 
the tables were turned: the murderers were acquitted, and the two 
brothers were each sentenced to three years’ imprisonment with 
hard labour. 

The Louis Mendis just mentioned was a cart contractor, living 
in the Central Province, at Nawalapitiya; and the quarrel with 
Miguel Perera was due to the latter sending carters all the way 
from the coast, to acquire his custom. Mendis, not unnaturally, 
urged his own men to beat the intruders; and on one occasion, 
when he had pressed his men with much arrack, a savage en- 
counter occurred, in which a young carter from the coast, by name 
Juan Fernando, was said to have been killed. There was evidence 
of Fernando having been seen wounded, especially on the shoulder ; 
but no corpse could be found, and Mendis and his party averred 
that the story of his death was a fabrication in order to damage 
Mendis, and that Perera was keeping Fernando out of sight. 

Several months later the father came from his home on the 
coast, to inform the police that he could point out the spot where 
his son’s body was buried. He accordingly led them to a spot in 
the jungle some miles from Nawalapitiya ; and there they found the 
headless and decomposed corpse of a young man with a broken 
shoulder-blade, and on the body was found the waist-belt of the 
missing Fernando, with his initials scratched on the plate. It was 
assumed that the body had been carried into the jungle, and there 
buried by a carter in the service of Mendis, who, however, was 
not available as a witness, having in the interval been hanged for 
stabbing a police-constable. Consequently, Mendis and his men 
were punished only for assault, and sentenced to terms of im- 
prisonment with hard labour. 

They maintain, however, that Juan Fernando is still alive, and 
that he is concealed by Perera’s party, and that the body 
which was found was one taken by Perera’s orders from some 
graveyard, adorned with Fernando’s belt, and buried in the jungle 
in order to ruin Mendis. The head, they say, was removed to pre- 
vent its being proved that the body was not that of Fernando, 
while Perera’s people say that the head was cut off by Mendis to 
prevent identification. Had that been the case, it would have been 
a strange oversight to leave the belt with the tell-tale initials. 

Those instances may suffice to give some idea of the difficulty, 
which attends all judicial inquiries in Ceylon, arising out of 
dealing with a race who, so far from attaching any disgrace to 
perjury, consider that it is a fine art, and that the Courts of Law 
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are the fields where it may be the most effectively and most 
brilliantly practised. Mr. Campbell says: ‘‘ Perjury is rampant 
and destructive, flooding our courts with false cases, paralyzing 
their action, and producing grave deterioration of character.” 

In his recent report on the administration of police in Ceylon, 
Mr. Giles* observes: ‘‘The most dangerous form of crime in 
Ceylon, and the one which, perhaps, involves the greatest moral 
turpitude, is the proneness of the people to prefer false accusations 
and to bear false testimony. No man can feel safe while this state 
of things continues, and the evils are by no means confined to the 
individual falsely accused. The prevalence of perjury causes the 
judiciary to reject evidence which in a purer atmosphere would be 
unhesitatingly accepted, and criminals benefit by this reluctance. 
The*courts are flooded with cases which should never come before 
them ; time is dissipated in vainly endeavouring to arrive at truth, 
where all is falsehood ; and a virtual denial of justice often leads to 
the perpetration of fresh crime.” 

A somewhat striking instance of this all-round false-witnessing 
was revealed to a European by a grateful client who had won 
an action in which his adversary sued for the recovery of a large 
sum of money for which he had defendant’s bond. There were 
reliable witnesses to prove the debt, and the case was apparently 
quite clear until the defendant produced the plaintiffs receipt for the 
repayment of the sum advanced, and a tribe of witnesses to prove 
the authenticity of the signature. Nothing could be clearer, and, 
after patient hearing, the case was dismissed. 

Now came the surprising revelation, which was that there had 
been no money lent and none repaid. From the moment the 
defendant had learned the charge that was to be brought against 
him, he was perfectly well aware that a bond must have been 
forged, and that witnesses had been bribed to attest it ; therefore, 
on the principle of ‘diamond cut diamond,” he had at once 
secured the services of a skilful forger to prepare a receipt, and of 
witnesses to attest it, and had thus by foul means secured the 
justice which he could not have obtained by straightforward action. 

This is a fair example of the manner in which the criminal law 
is employed as an engine of oppression rather than of redress. 
To such an incredible extent is this perversion of justice 
carried, that, in his report for 1881, Mr. Campbell says that from 
95,000 to 110,000 persons are each year apprehended, or summoned 
before the courts, and never brought to trial; which shows either 
the cases are utterly frivolous, or that the complainants or the 
witnesses, or both, have been bought. 

Even those figures, he says, large as they are, give no idea of 
* Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Bengal. 
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the extent to which the machinery of justice is misused by the 
people to oppress and harass each other, and actually to frustrate 
justice itself, unless we take into account the cloud of witnesses, 
who also are brought up by summonses and warrants, and further, 
the multiplied postponements which characterize the courts. In 
addition, it must be borne in mind that minor cases are annually 
tried by the Gansabhawa, or Village Tribunals. In 1880 these 
numbered no fewer than 26,748. 

The results of this inordinate misuse of the Courts are the 
impoverishment of the people both by a waste of time and by 
actual expenditure on worthless self-styled lawyers, the fostering 
of their innate love of litigation, the encouraging of false wit- 
nesses and of perjury, the general demoralization which follows the 
prostitution of justice, and the obstruction of the thorough inves- 
tigation and punishment of serious crime. Better that a man 
should, at his own proper peril, strike a blow with a stick, or even 
with a knife, than that by preferring false and malicious charges 
he should make a Court of Justice an instrument for inflicting 
a cowardly blow. The blow by the Court is quite as severe as the 
other, and the demoralization of everyone concerned is infinitely 
greater. It has been tersely said that “perjury is made so com- 
plete a business that cases are as regularly rehearsed in all their 
various scenes by the professional perjurer as a dramatic piece is 
at a theatre.” 

Of course, when it is made impossible for a judge to know whom 
and what to believe, true evidence is constantly rejected, criminals 
escape, and innocent people suffer unmerited punishment, or 
at least retain a rankling sense of injustice which leads to re- 
taliation, either in the form of false charges in court or in that of 
criminal violence. 

This subject impressed itself strongly on Mr. Campbell on his 
first arrival in 1866, when, at the Court at Panadure, out of 
six hundred cases instituted, there were only six convictions! Of 
course, such immunity from punishment tends to prevalence of 
crime. The chances of conviction are so small that heinous 
offences are committed with little risk, for nothing is easier than to 
bribe all the witnesses, and probably the headman, whose duty it 
should be to prosecute. Sometimes even the plaintiff himself is 
bribed ! 

As regards the headsmen: It is only natural that they should be 
amenable to bribes, for, instead of receiving remuneration for 
helping in the detection of crime, and in the capture of criminals, 
they have often to incur serious expense out of their own slender 
means. 


Another reason for the number of convictions fluctuating 
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greatly is the varied interpretation of the law by successive Chief 
Justices. In some years the interpretation has been such that 
convictions have been almost impossible. The most glaring 
criminals are acquitted, and all their fraternity, openly laughing 
at the police, became bold beyond measure. Then there arrives 
a Chief Justice who interprets the laws in a different fashion, 
criminals meet with their deserts, and a comparative lull ensues. 

Mr. Campbell for years strove to effect the introduction 
of simple measures with a view to lessening some of the evils 
complained of. Such are the preliminary investigation of cases, 
‘before the granting of warrants and summonses. This was insti- 
tuted in 1872; as was also the payment of a trifling stamp duty, 
amounting to fifteen cents on each criminal charge, and five 
cents on each subpoena served on an accused person, or on a 
witness. 

Incredible as it may seem, these petty and vexatious cases, which 
in 1871 had numbered 68,832, fell in 1872 to 46,701. That stamp 
fees, amounting only to a few pence, should in one year have kept 
22,131 cases out of court, is good proof of how frivolous and false 
were the pretexts for litigation. 

Unfortunately, in 1888 the process was in a measure reversed. 
The 25 cent duty was taken off all charges of wilfully causing 
hurt, and the list of cases of that class rose in one year 
from 6,820 to 20,052. The lesson to be learned is, that ‘the 
trifling tax suffices to deter a large number of vindictive, idle, 
litigious people, from using the courts as engines to oppress their 
neighbours.” 

In one very common class of accusation, against which no man 
is safe, namely, that of grave immorality, the result turns on 
which man can bribe the largest number of false witnesses, and 
the innocent accused is very often obliged to purchase safety by 
paying his accuser to let the charge drop. 

If the besetting sin of the Singhalese is their inordinate love 
of litigation, this certainly is fostered by their very troublesome 
law of inheritance, which results in such minute sub-divisions of 
property that the 199th share of a field, or the 50th of a small 
garden (containing, perhaps, a dozen palms, and a few plantains), 
becomes a fruitful source of legal contention, of quarrels, and of 
crime. Emerson Tenant mentions a case in which the claim 
was for the 2,520th share in the produce of ten cocoa palms! 

To illustrate this sort of litigation, the Rev. R. Spence Hardy 
quoted an intricate claim on disputed property, in which the 
case of the plaintiff was as follows:—‘‘ By inheritance through 
my father I am entitled to 3th of 4rd of th. Through my 
mother, I am further entitled to }th of 4rd of 3th. By pur- 
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chase from one set of co-heirs, I am entitled to th; from another 
set, also ; and from a third, more. Finally, from a fourth 
set of co-heirs I have purchased ;};th of the whole.” ‘There is 
a nice question to solve ere a landowner can begin to till his 
field or reap its produce ! 

But, although difficult questions, such as this, must always have 
proved a fruitful source of contention, it is only in recent years 
that the gentlemen of the legal profession have become so 
numerous. Mr. Spence Hardy, writing in 1864, stated that sixty 
years previously there were in the Island two Dutchmen 
who performed all the work of an advocate. Even in 1864 the 
number had increased to 16 advocates, 1385 proctors, and 144 
notaries. 

Now, as we enter on the last decade of the century, there are 
about 800 advocates and proctors. Solicitors and notaries have 
increased in proportion, while an incalculable brood of self-styled 
lawyers of the lowest species (out-door proctors, as they are called), 
who infest every village tribunal, and gain a living by inciting the 
people to litigation, has arisen. The whole country is flooded with 
warrants and summonses, and a large proportion of the popu- 
lation — greatly to their own impoverishment— spend their 
time in the courts, or on the road between them and their own 
houses. It is perhaps not to be wondered at that so many 
favour a profession in which -the highest honours are equally 
open to all without distinction of race. Singhalese or Tamil, 
Portuguese or Dutch, Eurasian or European, all have equal 
chances in the race for distinction as barristers, or magistrates, 
or judges. 

In looking over the list of legal names, [am much struck by 
observing how curiously in certain districts certain names pre- 
dominate. Thus, among the notaries in the Southern Province I 
find twenty-one De Silvas, distinguished by such high-sounding 
first names as Goonewardene, Sameresingha, Wickremanaike, and 
Rajakuruna. Turning to the Colombo district, I find in succession 
fourteen of the family of Perera, with such Christian names 
as Andris, Juan, Paulus, and Manual. Of the multitude of ‘‘ De” 
and ‘‘ Don” there is no end. These by no means imply Portuguese 
descent, but only that many of the families of purest Singhalese 
and Kandyan blood® took these from the godfathers of their 
Christian baptism. Thus, we have De Alvis Don Philip, Appu 
Hamy Don Charles, Don Carolis Senevaratna, Don Francisco 
Weresakara, Don Johanis Amarasakara, Domingo De Mendis.* 

Some historical suggestion may perhaps be gathered from the 


*I trust those gentlemen will pardon my quoting real names to illustrate an 
interesting subject. 
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geographical distribution of names. In the list of notaries for 
the district of Colombo, I observe nine with the prefix ‘‘ De,” and 
upward of forty with that of “‘Don.”’ In Kalutara, out of fifty-one, 
twenty-three own these honorific prefixes. Ratnapura has sixteen 
notaries, not one of whom can boast a prefix. In the Central 
Province a dozen in a hundred are thus distinguished, but not one 
in the Eastern and Northern Provinces, including Batticaloa, 
Trincomalee, Jaffna, and Manaar. In the Southern Province, out 
of a total of about fifty, twenty-four have “ De” and only one has 
“Don.” In the North-West Province Chilan owns one in fifteen ; 
and Kurunegala, out of a list of twenty-seven, furnishes one ‘‘ Don.” 

It would be interesting to know whether the names, accepted in 
the last century as a passport to State employment, retain any 
special traditionary interest for their present owners. 

Where so many have elected to earn their own bread by fostering 
the natural love of litigation among their countrymen, it follows 
that the blessing of the peacemakers is the last thing to be desired, 
and the longer a case can be spun out, and the oftener it is 
postponed, the better for the lawyers. In this respect matters 
have not mended since, in 1849, Major Thomas Skinner wrote : 


‘* The prevailing system of our district courts admits ofthe proctors feeding 
upon their clients for years. I have seen instances wherein the judicial stamps 
have far exceeded the value of the case under adjudication, which by 
numberless vexatious postponements has been protracted over a period of 
many years, to the ruin both of plaintiff and defendant—the proctors, by their 
fees, and th: Government, by the sale of judicial stamps, being the only 
gainers.” 


For one thing, criminal cases are constantly brought to court in 
so ill-prepared a state that postponement is again and again 
necessitated, and the time of magistrates, prosecutors, and witnesses 
is wasted. 

Another thing by which the business of the courts is most 
unnecessarily delayed is the invariable employment of magistrates’ 
interpreters. In India, where in every Presidency there are so 
many different languages, each magistrate is bound to master any 
language a knowledge of which is requisite for the conduct of his 
own court, interpreters being employed in the supreme 
courts only. In Ceylon, although there are only two native 
languages, and every new-comer has to pass examinations in them, 
every word spoken in court, every question and every answer, must 
be repeated through an interpreter. 

Among the cases which call for considerable detective skill are 
those of forging bank-notes and of uttering coins. The forgeries 
are generally the joint work of professional engravers and sur- 
veyors ; the false rupees, though manufactured by Singhalese gold- 
VOL. XVII. 
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smiths, are occasionally proved to be the work of Buddhist priests, 
who, by casting images of Buddha, have acquired the requisite 
skill. The Buddhist priests are said to be the chief money-lenders 
and usuers ; and it is whispered that they contribute rather a large 
proportion of the felons, although, to avoid scandal, they are, as a 
rule, unrobed before trial. Some years ago, however, one was 
hanged in full canonicals just to show that British law is no 
respecter of persons. 

The statistics for 1889 show that appre. that 5 year inquests were 
held in the island on the bodies of 2,166 persons who had died 
from violence or by accident. Many more such deaths—of 
men and women who from sickness or weakness perished by the 
lonely roadside, or were killed by wild beasts in jungles, or murdered 
and secretly buried, to say nothing of those drowned in the sea, the 
rivers, the lakes, and in tanks—must have occurred without being 
heard of. 

Of these deaths, 125 were suicides; 121 resulted from 
snake bites, 87 from accidental drowning in rivers and tanks, 134 
by falling into wells, 383 by falling from trees, and 33 from gun- 
shot wounds. The increasing misuse of firearms forms a notable 
*‘feature”’ in recent police reports. Almost every year wild beasts are 
responsible for a certain proportion of deaths: bears, elephants, 
cheetahs, boars, buffaloes, alligators, even hornets and bees, 
doing their part in thinning the population. 

To glance at the pleasanter aspects of police work in Ceylon: One 
of Mr. Campbell’s most successful schemes has been the Servants’ 
Registration Ordnance, by which every servant is bound to have 
a pocket register, in which his antecedents are recorded, as are 
also the beginning and the end of his services, and the character he 
has acquired in each. The assistant-superintendents of police 
are the registrars. The scheme has proved invaluable in the 
prevention of one of the commonest forms of burglary, made easy 
by the connivance of servants. 

Alas ! here, as elsewhere, familiarity with the white race does 
not always tend to raise it in the veneration of our brown brothers. 
Mr. Campbell says: ‘‘ The days have gone by in which we could 
leave the house-door unbarred during the night. Much of the old 
contentedness and of the old respect for the European has gone, 
and new wants and excitements—amongst them drinking and 
gambling—must be satisfied.”’ 

In a country whose wealth lies so largely in its crops, there is, 
of course, a continual source of temptation to thieves, not only in 
the crops when growing, which it is scarcely possible for planters 
to guard, but still more in the harvest when it is being transported 
from the store to the market. Take, for instance, the transport of 
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coffee to Colombo, from a plantation in Uva, a distance of per- 
haps two hundred miles, by road, river, and either lake or rail. 

Under the old system, each cartload, which was worth about 
1,000 rupees, was entrusted to the sole care of a carter, and each 
boatload, worth about 10,000 rupees, to that of a crew, of whom, 
in either case, ‘‘ the senders generally know absolutely nothing, 
and in whose honesty they had every cause to disbelieve!’’ The 
consequence was that whole cartloads sometimes disappeared. In 
one case the police had the satisfaction of convicting a native 
agent who had appropriated 400 bushels of coffee valued at 4,500 
rupees! Less audacious thieves were content with freely helping 
themselves from the coffee bags. The carts were lost sight of 
for weeks; and the coffee which travelled from Ratnapura to 
Colombo by river, canal, and lake, was at the mercy of the boat- 
men, who halted for as many days as they saw fit, and called in 
the aid of their families to manipulate the treasure as they 
pleased. 

Thus, throughout its long journey the coffee was subject to 
pilfering at the hands of drivers, boatmen, and other depredators, 
who sometimes stole half the good beans, and either filled up the 
sacks with inferior ones or made up weight and bulk by swell- 
ing the remainder with water. The loads, of course, reached the 
London market deteriorated in colour and in value. 

To counteract the mischief, Mr. Campbell devised a simple and 
very effective system of cart registration. 

Along road and river, at regular intervals, he established 
police stations from Ratnapura to Kalutara, whence the sea-coast 
railway conveys the freight to Colombo; and each loaded cart or 
boat is compelled to report itself at those stations. The exact: 
date of arrival and departure of each cart is intimated day by 
day to the Chamber of Commerce at Colombo. The precious pro- 
duce is under strict care throughout its j journey, and theft becomes. 
well-nigh impossible. 

The regulation of pilgrimages and the strict sanitation of pil- 
grims’ camps is another of the schemes devised and excellently 
enforced by Mr. Campbell, to prevent suffering and mortality, and 
the too probable development of cholera in the island. 

The system of police registration of all dogs is so rigidly en- 
forced in the principal towns that Ceylon is comparatively exempt 
from hydrophobia, though, sad to say, one of her most valued 
citizens, Mr. C. H. De Soysa, was recently bitten by a mad terrier, 
and fell a victim to that terrible malady. Each registered dog 
must wear a stamped municipal collar, obtainable by his owner on 
payment of a small fee, and any luckless dogs not provided with 
this safeguard are captured, and carried in a large cage on wheels__ 
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to a pond, where, unless claimed within forty-eight hours, they are 
either shot or drowned. 

This very humane Inspector-General devoted much care and 
thought to the difficult subject of how to check cruelty to animals 
in this land, where, the teaching of Buddha, being carried out in 
the letter, and utterly neglected in the spirit, life may not be 
taken (at least, not the life of lower animals, for that of human 
beings is by no means so secure!), but suffering is of no conse- 
quence. The cruelty so common in Ceylon is not wanton, as in 
too many countries: it seems to arise from sheer callousness to 
the tortures which are carelessly inflicted on poor suffering 
creatures. Deer, hares, snipes and doves, badly wounded, and 
with broken bones, are kept alive for days, and hawked about 
in the hope of their obtaining a purchaser. Six or eight fowls are 
tightly tied together by the feet, slung head downwards from the 
end of a stick balanced on the shoulder, and carried for miles, 
cackling in anguish until they become too weak with suffering to 
do even that. 

Fat pigs are fastened to a stick, carried between two men, the 
cord by which their poor legs are tied cutting deep into the flesh, 
and causing such pain that the wretched animals sometimes die 
before reaching their destination. The system of branding cattle 
by burning elaborate patterns all over them (to the destruction of 
their hide) is defended on the plea that branding prevents rheuma- 
tism. Whether it does so or not, it assuredly causes the poor 
beast excruciating agony. 

Worst of all is the barbarity, formerly commonly practised in 
the open market, and not yet wholly put down, of selling large 
live turtles piecemeal, each purchaser pointing out the exact slice 
he desires, while the wretched creature lies writhing and gasping 
in agony for hours. The last comer brings relief by claiming the 
head, which is the only vital part, for, wonderful to tell, turtles 
continue to live and suffer after the heart has been cut out.’ 

The commonest form which cruelty now takes is the overdriving 
of wretched, worn-out horses, which, to make them drag weights 
far beyond their strength, are too often brutally beaten. In 1862 
a law was enacted for the protection of domestic animals, 
elephants, and turtles ; but it does not appear to have been strictly 
enforced till about ten years ago. 

In 1881, however, the police were exhorted to greater diligence, 
with such excellent effect that since that date there have been 
upwards of three thousand convictions under this head. More- 
over, a strong society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
which, it is hoped, will prove a valuable auxiliary to the police, 
has now been formed. 
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Apart from the regular duties of the police, a severe strain of 
work occasionally arises from external causes, such as the famine 
in Southern India in 1877, from which time till 1880 thousands 
of poor starved creatures, totally unable to work, found their way 
to Ceylon, hoping to obtain employment on the estates. 

Those helpless men, women, and children, reduced by starvation 
to mere skeletons, and sunk into listless apathy, were collected 
from the roadsides. Hundreds were found dead or dying, and 
these received decent burial. The survivors were carried to 
temporary hospitals, where they were cared for and fed until they 
were able to work or to travel, when they were helped on their 
journey, the naked being furnished with needful clothing, and free 
passages to India provided for such as longed to return to their 
own homes. So cheaply was this managed, the average cost 
of the journey for each coolie was under two rupees ; food for the 
voyage was provided, as well as a small sum to keep the wretches 
from starvation on their journey from the coast to their own 
village. 

A very onerous ‘“‘ occasional duty,” as may well be imagined, 
is the care of the pearl fishery. The sanitation of the huge camp 
of 10,000 persons, on an arid sea-beach, to which are daily 
brought millions of oysters to putrefy in the burning sun, is a 
gigantic labour in itself. The presence of about sixty police is 
required for eighty days, during which they have charge of every- 
thing. They must strictly guard the only available drinking 
water; they are responsible for the orderly and punctual start of 
all the boats, which number 200, and for their being escorted by a 
member of the civil boatguard, who must never sail twice with the 
same tindal and crew. 

The boats start at midnight, and return on the following after- 
noon, when the oysters are carried ashore in baskets. The 
European police have to keep close watch during the unloading, 
and in all weather they must wade out and search the boats to see 
that no oysters have been secreted. They must also ceaselessly 
guard the enclosure within which the precious shells are stored; 
for when an uncomfortable oyster gapes, and reveals a tempting 
pearl, there are plenty of eager coolies ready to snatch it up and 
swallow it, or, if it is small enough, to conceal it under a long 
fingernail. So well do the police guard the treasure, there is 
no reason to believe that either the pearls or the large sums of 
money brought for their purchase are ever stolen. 

Having discoursed at such length on the police and their mani- 
fold duties, I may add that Ceylon has now a very efficient 
volunteer regiment—the Ceylon Light Infantry Corps, which in 
1885 numbered 930 in all ranks. Like the police, this force is 
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composed of representatives of all the nationalities on the island. 
200 are British born, 454 are Eurasians, 86 are Malays, 53 are 
Tamils, 107 are Singhalese, and there are 33 others. The head- 
quarters of the force are at Colombo; but companies are stationed 
at Kandy, at Badulla, and at Kurunegala. 

May it be long ere they are called upon to defend the beautiful 
island against foreign foes ! 


C. F. Gorpon CuMMING. 
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In 1784, twenty-five years after the death of George Frederick 
Handel, a body of gentlemen organized a Musical Festival in 
Westminster Abbey, to commemorate the Centenary of that cele- 
brated composer who had passed forty-nine years of his active life 
in England, and had done so much to educate our national taste 
for Oratorios. 

In a book, privately printed, and now almost entirely out of 
print, my grandfather, who was present on that occasion, records 
his impressions * which may be of some interest at the present 
time. In his opinion, “no performance had ever been heard in 
London which was at once so perfect and so surprising. The 
coup d’eil over that vast assemblage was remarkably fine. George 
the Third and his Queen, with all the Royal Family and their 
Court, occupied-a gallery over the eastern nave. This gallery 
was decorated inside and out with crimson and gold draperies. 
On each side of the King’s Tribune sat the suite of their Majesties, 
and immediately below it the Directors. On the right of the 
latter was a Box for the Bishops, on the left for the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster. The enormous orchestra, with its mag- 
nificent organ, was placed over the western nave, and filled up the 
whole space, even to the top of the arches. Thousands of auditors 
in full dress were ranged on the floor of the sacred edifice, and in 
galleries constructed for the occasion over the side aisles. During 
the performance this vast assemblage listened in breathless silence 
to the sublime music of Handel.” 

In that year the orchestra, vocal and instrumental, consisted of 
547 persons. The instrumental portion contained 274 performers, 
while thé vocal was divided into 60 cantos, 46 altos, 83 tenors, 
and 84 basses.t Mr. Joah Bates, who presided at the organ, was 
the sole conductor. Though Bates was not a Professor of Music, 
he is said to have been deeply skilled in its science, and was a 
masterly player on the organ. His taste was exclusively for 
Handel, and it was he who first conceived and arranged these 


* “Musical Reminiscences,” By the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe, 1834. 
t This number seems to have been annually increased until 1791, when the 
orchestra, amounted to over 1,000. In 1834to 578, In 1891 to 4,000. 
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performances in Westminster Abbey, which he conducted to suck 
perfection. Mr. Cramer, a celebrated violinist of that day, led the 
orchestra. 

To facilitate the execution in both departments, the long move- 
ment was for the first time applied to the organ, which, placing 
Mr. Bates much below, and at a great distance from the instru- 
ment, while Cramer stood between it and the conductor, enabled 
both to see and act in perfect unison. This arrangment placed 
Mr. Bates in such a position that he could see, not only every 
instrumental performer ranged in front, but also all the chorus. 
occupying the side aisles. To give force and fulness to the 
orchestra, a larger set of instrumenis were invented for this occa- 
sion—double kettle-drums, bass trumpets, trombones, and even 
double double basses—all of which added much to the harmony, 
and were indeed necessary to make the bass sufficiently powerful 
to counter-balance so vast a band of violins. The choruses too 
were performed with equal excellence, under the direction of able 
musical professors. In the central point sat Madame Mara, who 
had recently come to England to sing at the Pantheon concerts. 
Mara’s talents as a singer were of the very first order, and her 
voice was clear, sweet, and distinct. 

In addition to Madame Mara, all the best Italian as well as 
English singers were engaged for this festival. The music was 
confined to that of Handel, the burst of one of whose choruses 
caused a general thrill among the audience, and was sublime beyond 
imagination. Yet from the vastness of that venerable pile never 
was the fullest piece of music in the least degree too loud even to 
those who were nearest to the orchestra ; while from the perfection 
of its acoustic properties, Mara’s single voice, or Cramer’s single 
violin, were distinctly heard in every part. It has been remarked 
that even the tuning of this immense band, usually so discordant, 
accompanied as it was by the full chords of a noble organ, produced 
a fine and harmonic effect. Dr. Burney, a high authority, whose 
word even at this distance of time, and amidst all the changes 
which have taken place in music, must still have its due weight, in 
his account of the Commemoration of Handel, says : 

‘“ Foreigners, particularly the French, must be much astonished at so numer- 
ous a band, moving in such exact measure without the assistance of a Cory- 
pheeus to beat time, either with a roll of paper, or a noisy bdton or truncheon. 
Rousseau says, that the more time is beaten the less it is kept ; and it is certain 
that when the measure is broken, the fury of the musical general, or director, 
increasing with the disorder and confusion of his troops, he becomes more violent, 
and his strokes and gesticulations more ridiculous in proportion to their 
disorder.” 

Dr. Burney here introduces a curious anecdote of the famous 
French musician Lulli, who killed himself with his own baton. In 
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the violence of his gesticulation he struck his foot so hard a blow 
that he died in consequence of it. The Doctor proceeds : 


“As this commemoration is not only the first instance of a band of such 
magnitude being assembled together, but of any band at all numerous perform- 
ing in a similar situation, without the assistance of a manu-ductor to regulate the 
measure, the performances in Westminster Abbey may be safely pronounced no 
less remarkable for the multiplicity of voices and instruments employed, than for 
accuracy and precision. When all the wheels of that huge machine, the orchestra, 
were in motion, the effect resembled clock-work in everything but want of feeling 
and expression. The totality of sound seemed to proceed from one voice and 
one instrument ; and its powers produced not only new and exquisite sensations 
in judges and lovers of the art, but were felt by those who never received pleasure 
from music before. These effects, which will be long remembered by the present 
public, perhaps to the disadvantage of all other choral performances, run the risk 
of being doubted by all but those who heard them, and the present description 
of being pronounced fabulous, if it should survive the present generation.” 


Dr. Burney tells us that nothing proved the admirable discipline 
of the band, and the complete attention of the audience, somuch as the 
pauses so frequent in Handel’s music. These were so exactly calcu- 
lated and measured, and with such precision and unity of effect, 
that when this enormous band resumed its work, after all the 
sudden, and usually unlimited, cessations of sound, the theme 
appeared unbroken. The effects produced by this service upon the 
audience were such as had never before been experienced. In his 
own words : 


“The choral power of harmonical combinations affected some to tears and 
fainting : while others were softened and enrapt by the exquisite sweetness of 
single sounds. The universal rapture visible in the countenances of this numer- 
ous audience during the whole time that Madame Mara was singing the very 
affecting air ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth,’ exceeded every silent expression 
of delight from music which I had ever before observed. Her power over the 
sensibility of the audience seemed equal to Mrs. Siddons. There was no one 
within my view whose eyes were not filled with tears. At the end of her 
performance of this air the audience seemed bursting with applause, for which 
the place allowed of no decorous means of uttering.” 


Lord Mount Edgcumbe, who was present on this occasion, says 
that this description was not in the least exaggerated.* The com- 
plete sucess of this festival led to its repetition in the three follow- 
ing years, when, owing to the King’s illness, they were suspended. 
But they were resumed in 1790 and 1791, when they ceased for a 
period of forty-three years. In 1834 they were again resumed, 
and have continued, with occasional interruptions, triennially until 
the present time. This year’s Festival marks the centenary of the 
last of these concerts given under the immediate patronage of 
George the Third. We are told that the eagerness of the public to 
be present at the performances in 1834 was so great that the 


* “ Musical Reminiscences,” p. 289. 
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demand for places exceeded all expectation, and that at least two- 
thirds of the Abbey were filled with holders of tickets at two guineas 
instead of one. A few days before the performance much money 
might have been had for a seat. In some cases as much as ten 
guineas were offered. For the rehearsals, when the tickets were 
half-a-guinea, above double the price was in many instances paid 
for admission. 


Lord Mount Edgeumbe, writing in 1834, says : 


‘** Having been present at most of the celebrated performances in Westminster 
Abbey half a century ago, I was exceedingly curious and anxious to attend 
those which have lately taken place in imitation of them, and vied with them in 
magnitude and grandeur. I went to all the concerts, four in number, with a 
strong recollection of the original from which they were copied, and with the 
determination of comparing minutely and impartially the present with the past. 
The orchestra occupied, as before, the west end of the Abbey; but !several 
changes were made in its arrangement, which certainly were not improvements. 
The instrumental performers, who were ranged round a large organ, were 
partially concealed by desks, gaudily ornamented with gold, which dazzled the 
eye unpleasantly, and cast the players on the several instruments into so dark 
a shade that they were scarcely visible. The principal vocal performers 
occupied the front row ; but the choral performers, male and female, were driven 
back behind the pillars, and separated from the central part of the orchestra by 
a barrier. This was an obvious and perceptible disadvantage, as it not only 
placed them so much out of sight, but also interrupted the vocal sound. 

“ The greatest difference, however, in the orchestra arose from the new system 
introduced in the conducting and leading of the band. It has been mentioned 
before that at all the former concerts in the Abbey Mr. Bates both played the 
organ and was sole conductor; also, that Cramer was the only leader. Nowa 
different plan was adopted. Sir George Smart conducted, not playing himself, 
but beating time with a bdton. This method has long been pursued abroad, 
but was not introduced into this country till very lately. Large orchestras in 
Italy and Germany are so conducted ; and in France it is universal, and followed 
not only at their grand opéra (where they are so proud of their premier coup 
d@archet), but in the smallest theatres, with the sm lest band; not the com- 
monest ballad or vaudeville is ever sung without a baton. On my first going 
there (above fifty years ago) I was exceedingly struck with this (to me) novel 
fashion, and thought the performers must be very bad musicians, who could not 
keep in time without that noisy accompaniment. One necessary consequence 
of this foreign adoption was the change above alluded to in the arrangement of 
the orchestra. Sir George Smart was placed at a desk, nearly where the keys 
of the organ were before. The organist was hid by ascreen, and I long wondered 
how he and the conductor could see or communicate with each other; but I 
learned afterwards that by a new and ingenious contrivance the keys of the 
organ were turned round, so that the player sat with his back to the instrument 
and facing the conductor, who, as before, looked towards it. In a band so 
managed the conductor is everytiing, the leader nobody, the first violin being 
as much under the control of the baton as the last. On this occasion, therefore, 
the leader, instead of being the most conspicuous person, was not visible. I 
sought in vain to find him, he being placed on one side, behind his desk, like 
all the inferior performers. Sir George Smart alone was conspicuous, and he 
was rendered more so by an opening left in the centre of the front seat, for no 
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imaginable reason but to exhibit the conductor’s back to all the auditors. In 
the central point formerly sat Madame Mara. The gap recalled her to the 
minds of those who remembered her there, and seemed to be left vacant because 
there was none worthy to fill her seat.” 

Towards the close of the last century Mara declined in voice 
and favour. When not engaged at the opera, she continued singing 
at the ancient-music and other concerts. She seems even to have 
attempted to sing in the Beggar’s Opera, but made a very indifferent 
“Pretty Polly.” At length she suddenly quitted the country in no 
very creditable manner. In the maturity of her charms, which 
had never been great, she eloped from her husband, an idle, drunken 
man, and bad player on the violoncello, and went off with the 
young flute player Florio. With him she fled to the uttermost 
parts of Europe, and lived for several years in Russia, till, when 
she was almost forgotten, she reappeared as suddenly, and in as 
singular a manner, as she had vanished. About 1820 an advertise- 
ment from Messrs. Knyvett announced for their concerts a most 
celebrated singer, whom they were not yet at liberty to name. 
This mysterious secret was soon after explained by another 
announcement, that Madame Mara’s benefit concert would take place 
at King’s Theatre, in the Haymarket, on an evening specified, no one 
being at all aware of her return to England, or even of her exist- 
ence. Although she must have been at that time at least seventy, 
it was said that her voice had miraculously returned, and was again 
as fine as ever. But when she displayed these wonderfully revived 
powers, they proved, as might have been expected, lamentably 
deficient, and the tones she produced were irreverently compared with 
those of a penny trumpet. Curiosity, moreover, was so little excited, 
that the concert was badly attended ; but this single exhibition was 
sufficient to induce Messrs. Knyvett to relinquish her services, and 
Madame Mara was heard no more. She returned to Russia, and 
was a great sufferer by the burning of Moscow. After that she 
lived at Mitlau, on the Baltic, where she died at a great age. Lord 
Mount Edgeumbe says : 

“‘ There being no one fit to be what the Italians call Prima Donna assoluta, 
no Mara to whom all the chief songs would of course have been given, her part 
was distributed amongst many. It is a pity that the services of Malibran 
could not be secured, for, although she came to England the very week of the 


Festival, for which she offered her services, she seems to have demanded such 
exorbitant and unreasonable terms that it was found impossible to accede to 


them.” 

Malibran left the country, and went to Milan, where she was 
engaged on terms which in those days were almost incredible. 

At this festival Madame Caradori was the first female performer. 
She sang with all her usual excellence, and was well heard, although 
it was feared that her voice would not be strong enough for so large 
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aspace. Caradori is a nom de thédtre; this amiable and talented 
young lady came of a good German family, named Munk, but she 
always retained her theatrical name. It may be observed as an 
odd coincidence that Pasta, Vestris, and Caradori all have acted 
the Page in Le Nozze di Figaro, and none more successfully than 
the latter, who, rather by accident than by choice, made her début in 
that part. This made her fortune, for her charming manner and 
excellent performance laid the foundation of her fame. A similar 
piece of luck befel the celebrated Madame Malibran, who, as a 
young singer, leapt into fame through the temporary illness of 
Caradori. 

At the Handel Festival of 1834, the popular tenor, Braham, is 
said to have surpassed himself. He had long been at the head of 
his profession as an English singer. 

Lord Mount Edgeumbe first heard him in 1803, when the musical 
world in London acknowledged that his voice was not only of the 
finest quality, but of great power and sweetness. He possessed 
great versatility, a wide knowledge of music, and wrote excellent 
songs. He could be, when he liked, two distinct singers, adapting 
himself to the requirements of his audience. Thus, to gain applause, 
Braham sometimes condescended to sing as ill at the play-house as 
he had done well at the opera. His compositions had the same 
variety, and he could equally write a popular noisy song for the one 
and its very opposite for the other. A duetto of his, introduced into 
the opera of Gli Orazzi,* sung by himself and Grassini, possessed 
great beauty, and was in excellent taste. Through no fault of his 
own, Braham seems to have done much injury to English singing, 
by producing a host of imitators. For what is in itself not good, 
but may be endured from a fine performer, becomes insufferable in 
bad imitation. 

At this time, Braham, then far advanced in life, still retained all 
his musical powers. His voice was considered to be as good as at 
his prime; it had become neither weak nor husky, nor tremulous, 
and easily filled the vast space with the finest effect.— 

‘“* Nothing could have been finer than his delivery of the beautiful Recitative 
in Jephtha, “‘ Deeper and Deeper Still,” as also that which opens the Messiah, 
‘ Comfort ye my People.’ ” 

The Festival began on Tuesday, June 24th, with the Coronation 
Anthem, ‘ Zadok the Priest,’ in compliment to the presence of 
their Majesties.— 

“‘This very fine composition did not well introduce what was to follow, namely, 
Haydn’s Oratorio of the Creation, which was given entire. The latter 


appeared tame and weak in comparison, though many parts of it are very 
beautiful, and some few of the choruses extremely fine, almost emulating in 


* “Gli Orazzi e Curiazzi,” the chef-d’ceuvre of Cimarosa. 
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sublimity those of Handel. The second part of the concert comprised the 
Second and Third Parts of the Creation. The chorus concluding the Second 
Part of the Oratorio, ‘Achieved is the Glorious Work,’ and ending with 
* Hallelujah,’ is exceedingly good.” * 


The custom of rising at the ‘ Hallelujah Chorus,” which has 
continued to the present day, was begun on March 28rd, 1748, at 
the first performance of the work in London, when the King set 
the example. A propos of the Messiah, it is interesting to learn 
that when Handel went to Dublin in the autumn of 1741 he took 
with him the score of this Oratorio, which he completed in the 
incredibly short space of twenty-three days—namely, between 
August 22nd and September 14th of that year. This great work 
was first heard in Dublin, where it was given for the benefit of 
various local charities—among others, for the relief of the prisoners 
in the Dublin jails. It is said that the Hall in Fishamble Street 
was arranged to contain 700 persons instead of 600, the ladies 
having been induced to come without their hoops, and the gentle- 
men without their swords.t The impression produced by the 
Messiah was profound, and its triumphant success was never for 
one moment questioned. 

After the ‘‘ Hallelujah Chorus” nothing in the first concert is 
worthy of record. In fact, the opening day of this Festival caused 
a good deal of disappointment, and from its general feebleness the 
concert was regarded as a failure. 

The second day opened with Handel’s Coronation Anthem, 
*‘ The King shall Rejoice in Thy Strength,” which, though inferior 
to the other, was given from the same proper motive. 

After some Italian songs, taken from sacred operas performed in 
Italy during Lent, came Beethoven’s Judah, followed by Handel’s 
beautiful song, ‘‘ Angels ever Bright and Fair.” Then came alittle 
of Haydn, extracted from his Second Service, or Mass, consisting 
of the ‘‘ Kyrie Eleyson,” sung by Madame Stockhausen, Rubini, 
and Zuchelli, with a chorus. ‘‘ Luther’s Hymn,” which followed 
after a slight interval, was admirably sung by Braham. The 
organ accompaniment, and the chorus, performed sotto voce, 
produced an effect most devotional and affecting. This hymn 
seems first to have been introduced to notice in this country by 
Catalani, who sang it at York, where it gave the greatest delight. 
She could not sing it better than Braham ; but the nature of her 
voice might perhaps be better suited to it. Throughout the whole 
performance nothing gave greater pleasure than this natural, 
unpretending air. The remainder of this part was all Latin. 
First came a song of Haydn’s from his Fifth Service, by Giulietta 


* “Musical Reminiscences.” 
t “Dictionary of National Biography,” vol. xxiv., p. 206. 
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Grisi, then in her twenty-second year; then the whole ‘‘ Credo’ 
from Mozart’s First Service, of which the middle movement was 
a quartette, wherein Madame Stockhausen had a share. This 
part ended with a solo by that lady, with a quartette and chorus, 
forming another garbled extract from the ‘‘ Agnus Dei.” Lord 
Mount Edgeumbe says: 


“None of these pieces was effective, or gave much satisfaction, This 
mangling system is not more favourable to the music than to the sense. It is 
disadvantageous to any composition to have a passage taken out here, another 
there; and not only separated from those that lead to and connect them, but 
tacked together irrelevantly and unmeaningly, so as not to form a uniform 
whole as they did in their proper place and order, but a mere patch-work ; nor 
can a greater be conceived than was this first part of the concert. The other 
two were a regular connected performance, for they consisted wholly of the 
Oratorio of Israel in Egypt, one of the finest and most scientific of Handel’s 
compositions. It was performed entire at the former celebrations, by the 
express command of George III., exactly as it was written, and with the 
additional, or, as it was said, the original name of Exodus. The whole oratorio 
was then taken from Scripture. Now, poetry was introduced, some in blank 
verse, some in rhyme, consisting of recitatives and solos, none belonging to the 
original, some, I believe, not even composed by Handel. These and many 
more interpolations had been made when the oratorio was performed, in three 
parts, at the ‘ancient music,’ but were judiciously left out in the Abbey, on 
His Majesty’s discovering that they made no part of the score. As not one of 
them was fine or well sung, it would have been much better again to omit 
them. The third day’s performance commenced with a hymn composed by 
Haydn in honour of the Emperor, and answering to our ‘ God Save the King,’ 
but not for a moment to be compared to it for beauty or grandeur. The whole 
of the rest of this part was taken from Judas Maccabeus. The execution of 
the songs and recitatives was insipid to a degree. The violoncello accompani- 
ment was, of course, well played by Mr. Lindley, but marred by a long-drawn- 
out cadence, not in accordance with the symphony. At last we were roused 
from all this insipidity by Braham in the song ‘ Sound an Alarm,’ a spirited air, 
which he gave with his usual energy. Alas, the chorus, ‘See the Conquering 
Hero Comes,’ so familiar to every ear that everybody can at least make an 
attempt to hum it, was the worst performed of any throughout the festival. It 
was begun out of tune by the semi-chorus, and never got quite right. A martial 
march was then introduced, and the part ended with the chorus ‘Sing unto 
God.’ 

“The second part was miscellaneous, and almost as great a medley as that 
noticed before; but there were finer pieces in it. It began with a Motet by 
Mozart, in that sort of Latin verse in doggerel rhyme common in Roman 
Catholic services, but very offensive to English and classical ears. Tamburini 
led the opening of it, and there were other solos, ending in a chorus; but it 
was not striking. Next came an air, also of Mozart, sung by Grisi, beginning 
‘Laudate Dominum,’ and ending with the “Gloria Patri.’ She sang this 
better than on the preceding day, and it was beautifully accompanied on the 
organ by Dr. Crotch. Then followed the beginning of a ‘Gloria in Excelsis,’ 
by Pergolesi, in which two boys were introduced, choristers of the Chapel 
Royal and Abbey. They had sweet voices; but it was very injudicious to 
employ them, as there was no want, certainly, of sopranos. 

“We now come to the best performance, not of this day only, but perhaps of 
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the whole ; the magnificent scene from Jephthah, ‘Deeper and Deeper Still,’ 
with the air, ‘Waft her, Angels.’ I have already expressed my unqualified 
admiration of the manner in which Braham executed this difficult and empas- 
sioned recitative, requiring so much pathos and varied feeling: it is not too 
much to say, it was perfect, and this alone would establish his reputation as a 
first-rate singer. The very fine chorus of Handel, ‘From the Censer,’ from 
Solomon, closed the concert of this day with grand effect. 

The fourth and last concert was the most uniformly good, for it consisted 
solely of the Messiah, the chef d’ceuvre of Handel, and most sublime of his 
works, perhaps of all works of the kind. I cannot but think the arrange- 
ment might have been better, and some of the songs put into other hands 
with great advantage to their performance. The error complained of 
before, the little use made of the best singers, was more conspicuous on this 
day than on any of the preceding ; the five principal only sang once. Braham 
opened the oratorio most excellently ; but these were his last notes, he was 
heard no more. Caradori sang well ‘ Rejoice Greatly ;’ but though a brilliant 
song (and it was her only one), it did not show her talents to the best advan- 
tage. The recitative, ‘There were Shepherds,’ was allotted to Mrs. W. 
Knyvett; the air ‘Come unto Him,’ to Madame Stockhausen; and ‘I know 
that my Redeemer Liveth,’ to Miss Stephens, but she had nothing more. The 
last song named is much the finest in the oratorio; but, though well sung, the 
effect was by no means equal to that produced at the inaugural Festival, nor 
was it to be expected. Miss Stephens never had as much expression as her 
great predecessor, nor could excite as much feeling in her hearers; but there 
appeared little diminution of her powers in this performance. Of the other solo 
parts it is unnecessary to speak. 

“ Thus ended this great Festival, which was so impatiently looked forward to, 
excited such great curiosity, and was attended by so many thousands. To the 
present generation it was an entire novelty, and the eagerness to go to it 
probably equalled that which was manifested half a century ago; but all who, 
like myself, are old enough to remember the former performances, decidedly 
give them the preference over these; for though the instrumental part now 
was nearly as good as it could be, the choral appeared less strong, and in the 
principal vocal department there certainly was no comparison. 

“The change of taste in music is so general, so total, that modern musicians 
do not now understand the ancient style, nor modern audiences appreciate it so 
highly. That of Handel in particular is so much gone out of fashion that it was 
feared the performances would not have been so well attended if, as on the 
former occasion, they had consisted of his alone. On this account it was that 
so much of other composers was introduced. I cannot think the choice from 
them was always happy; much was dull, much insipid, and except in a very 
few instances, there was not anything to be greatly admired, or make a strong 

impression. If even Haydn’s chef d’ceuvre, the Creation, which is so beautiful 
in many of its parts, failed of making one, nothing else could. But all the other 
composers were overpowered by the gigantic strength of Handel, and they 
should have been kept apart.” 


Thus ends a contemporaneous record of performances which are 
perhaps only interesting from the fact that they formed the dawn 
of far greater achievements. The wonderful development of later 
years, in both orchestral and vocal effects, has raised these Com- 
memorative Festivals above the aspiration of those who first 
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ventured to promote them; and has proved—what was doubted 
by musicians in 1834—that the fame of George Frederick Handel 
continues to be held sacred in the land of his adoption—the land 
where his marvellous musical conceptions broke away from the 
thraldom of a degraded style, and, sinking deep into the heart of 
England, produced imperishable fruit. 


Ricwarp Epeccumse. 


TO-DAY IN MOROCCO. 


A MoortsH question, one in which England is peculiarly inter- 
ested, has within the last few years from time to time attracted 
diplomatic attention in Europe, and it would seem that at last the 
lethargy of centuries which has so long hung like a nightmare 
over Morocco and held her in bondage is coming to a close. 
Indeed, of late several European statesmen have begun to recog- 
nize the fact that the Mohammedan power of the West is no 
longer what the French call une quantité negligeable, and that a 
distinct Moorish complication may at any time arise in addition 
to, or even in conjunction with, other issues farther East. 

That any degree of public interest should have been aroused 
with reference to this portion of North Africa is principally due 
to two causes: the great strategic value of Tangier, including a 
portion of the coast, and the knowledge, every year becoming more 
definite, that Morocco is favoured by nature with immense natural 
resources, that it is rich in mines, never yet worked, in a wonder- 
fully fertile soil, and in various valuable products; that it has a 
superb climate, magnificent scenery, and a most advantageous 
geographical situation; that, in fact, it must become not only a 
source of wealth, but a position of political strength, to any 
civilized nation destined to possess it, and undertake its regenera- 
tion. 

More especially as regards England, the full importance of 
‘Tangier with the ample bay on which itis situated, and the elevated 
heights lying to the east and west of the town, may be gathered 
from the following facts. The Straits of Gibraltar are but twelve 
miles across, and the coast line from Cape Spartel to the Spanish 
settlement of Ceuta presents for about forty miles an almost 
uninterrupted chain of hills along which batteries and fortresses 
could be constructed, thus creating a vantage ground of formidable 
power. Atany time events may arise requiring our Government to 
send an armed force to the Levant, or to reinforce the garrisons of 
the Indian Empire, with its population of two hundred and sixty 
million; besides which, we have enormous commercial interests 


throughout Asia which require to be carefully guarded. It is _ 


manifest that it is one thing to be able, as we are now, should 
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occasion arise, to send our transports freely through the gates of 
the Mediterranean ; but it would be another and quite different 
thing were the key of the gates to be in the hands of a possible 
antagonist, with Tangier converted into a fortress, batteries 
mounted with heavy guns studding the neighbouring heights, and 
an enemy’s war-fleet riding in Tangier Bay. Let it be well 
remembered that in this case we should be obliged to despatch a 
fleet of ironclads, in order to guard our transports; and, what is 
more, possibly to fight a fierce naval battle, with doubtful success, 
under the fortifications of the enemy. 

If all this be fully considered, it must appear that Morocco is a. 
serious “‘ factor”? in retaining our communication safe with the 
East, and this indicates a very distinct line of English policy: 
that is to say, if, owing to any cause, the status quo as regards. 
West Barbary should be subject to interference, our Statesmen 
should firmly insist on substantial guarantees being given that a 
passage through the Straits should be in no way less secure than 
heretofore. 

At present we possess more than half of the Moorish trade ; but 
returns show that commerce languishes: so it is only when the 
present infamous system of native government shall have passed 
away, and, under civilizing influences, the resources of the Moorish 
Empire shall be appreciated, that, supposing to retain our present 
relative superiority, we may hope for any extensive commercial 
advantages. 

The political situation in Morocco, as regards other nations, 
may be briefly stated as follows:—France undoubtedly desires to 
add the rich adjacent territories to her Algerian possessions. 
Spain, already possessing Ceuta and a few points along the coast, 
is quite ready for fresh acquisitions should opportunity arise. And 
there is little doubt that in the diplomatic circles of Madrid an 
armed expedition has been seriously talked over within the last 
few years ; but Spain is apparently holding her hand for the develop- 
ment of events in the near future. Italy has no direct interest in 
the ultimate fate of the Moorish Empire, but would object to 
seeing the French in force at the mouth of the Straits. Germany 
has as yet spoken with no certain voice ; but it is generally believed 
she does not so much desire to acquire any extent of territory as 
to extend her commerce, and, in fact, the increase of German trade 
with Morocco since 1878 has been in a greater ratio than that of 
any other nation. Apart from the powers I have mentioned, the 
different states represented in Tangier have little political or com- 
mercial interest in North-West Africa. 

Thus it appears that the Moorish ruler owes the integrity of his 
dominions to the mutual jealousies of four or five European 
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Governments, each one of which, while coveting a certain 
valuable point of strategy, fears to see it in the possession of a 
rival. 

The present Sultan, Muley Hassan, is making strenuous efforts 
to continue the Chinese policy of exclusion and isolation, so success- 
fully carried out by his predecessors ; but now the question is, How 
much longer can that policy be maintained? That an undeveloped 
market, giving certain promise of such future wealth, can remain 
much longer in its present state of decadence, a prey to the tyranny 
and mis-rule of an effete government, is hardly probable, and those 
who are best informed on Moorish affairs are of opinion that a 
scramble for this rich North African prize may be nearer at hand 
than is generally supposed. . 

When, in the dark ages of Europe, science and culture, such as 
they were in those days, flickered feebly within the walls of 
monasteries, the brilliant civilization of the Spanish Moslems had 
been largely transmitted to Morocco. In the latter country, as in 
Spain, a system of national education was established, the 
Universities were thronged with students, and magnificent libraries 
were enriched with the product of cultivated Moorish thought. 
In addition to original literature, copies of the most famous works 
stored in Seville, Grenada, and Cordova, as well as in Damascus 
and Bagdad, with even translations from the chief Greek and 
Roman authors, were procured for the repositories in the cities of 
Morocco. Amongst the chief of those collections is the once re- 
nowned library of El Karoubin, attached to the great Mosque of 
Muly Edris, of Fez. Here may still be found, in several thousand 
manuscript volumes, a remnant of former Mohammedan erudition ;. 
and amongst them, it is rumoured, are a few rescued from 
Alexandria, before the Caliph Omar’s ruthless order for their 
burning could be executed. It is said that a work of Livy’s, sup- 
posed to have been lost, and known to have existed in Spain some 
centuries ago, is in this library. From time to time Europeans. 
have wished to visit the library, or even obtain reliable information 
as to its contents; but as yet, owing to Moorish jealousy of the 
hated Christian, every effort of this kind has been in vain. It would 
appear, however, from general report, that the precious accumula- 
tion suffers from the usual neglect common to every Mohammedan 
institution, that a large portion of the works have been lost or sold, 
while those still remaining are little cared for, and are disappearing 
gradually under the ravages of time. Few things could illustrate 
more than those facts the widespread degeneracy which marks the 
procession of events in Morocco ; for it appears alike in the fading 
civilization of the Moors and in the crumbling mosaics of their 
palaces, nor is it possible to avoid the conclusion that the decadence 
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has now reached a point from which the nation can never hope to 
rise without the aid of well-directed foreign influence. 

To say that the Shereefian Government is bad conveys no real 
idea of the state of Morocco. Throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, wherever the Sultan’s authority is paramount, there 
may be seen an unchanging system of wrong, oppression, 
and crime. Men of the most infamous character occupy the 
positions of Kaids and Governors, while the hard-working intelli- 
gent, or enterprising native is unable to enjoy the fruit of his toil, 
and lives in daily fear of its being even suspected that he is in the 
possession of wealth. Many of the highest officials find nothing 
derogatory in being guilty of the most criminal acts, and the ad- 
ministration of Moorish justice is often calculated to remind one 
of the lines in Measure for Measure : 

“T do not deny 

The jury, passing on the prisoner’s life, 

May, in the sworn twelve have a thief or two, 

Guiltier than him they try.” 
It is a positive fact. that the Pashas and Kaids, whose osten- 
sible business it is to repress crime, are very often men who 
have a secret understanding with the highway robbers of their 
respective districts ; and these functionaries are not above levying 
blackmail on the delinquents as the price of conniving at their 
misdeeds. 

In this country, so unusually favoured by nature, and teeming 
with natural wealth, centuries of past mis-government have left 
their sign in the deepest furrows, and everywhere appears the 
aspect of decay. It is that picturesque decay which ever 
gladdens the eye of the artist; but the process is undeniably 
sad. Decay is seen in the arts and industries imported by the 
Spanish Arabs and Israelites on their expulsion from the Peninsula ; 
it is also seen in every institution of the country, and in every 
creation of Moorish handiwork, from the great Mosque of Muley 
Edris in Fez, to the last remains of the Moorish pirate fleet, 
which lie rotting in the embouchure of the Locus. Material, 
moral, and intellectual decay is everywhere prevalent, and the 
precious Arabic manuscripts which lie mouldering on the dusty 
shelves of the once magnificent library of El Karoubin are only 
too appropriate emblems of the present state of Morocco. 

One symptom of the gradual disintegration of the Moorish 
Empire is that already in several parts of the country the Sultan’s 
authority is but nominal. Many tribes hitherto supposed to be loyal 
show an extreme desire to declare their independence, and the 
country gen2rally is in a state of simmering discontent, which 
might, at any time, break out into open civil war. 
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In Morocco all the officials are either unpaid or receive mere 
nominal salaries, and when a man assumes the position of a public 
employé he in nearly every case pays a smart price to some higher 
official, to the Sultan’s Ministers or to the Sultan himself, as a 
bribe to get the appointment; it becomes, therefore, an understood 
thing that the man is to recoup himself as best he can from 
every other native under his jurisdiction. Thus, when fines are 
levied by the Pasha, the amount goes to his private account. Men 
are continually arrested and consigned to prison on false and 
fictitious charges, on some ex parte statement made by an enemy, 
or, when the victim is suspected of having money, on the Pasha’s 
simple mandate. Whether rich or poor, innocent or guilty, one 
thing is certain: the man arrested is not set at liberty until he re- 
signs a portion of his wealth; and this, as in the former case, goes 
to the Pasha’s private account. No regular record is kept of the 
persons in prison, of the time they have remained in durance, or of 
the crimes with which they are charged. If they cannot muster 
sufficient money to pay the officials, the wretched prisoners remain 
often for years untried, and ignorant of their accuser, or of the 
accusation brought against them. I know one case of a man who 
was an inmate of the Tangier prison for seven years—he never knew 
for what reason, and he was never tried; but was at length 
released owing to the intercession of the late English Minister, Sir 
John Drummond Hay. Another case came to my knowledge, a 
few years ago, of an unhappy creature who, as I am informed, 
had been simply arrested one day, and, although charged with no 
crime, had remained in Moorish captivity for seventeen years. One 
governor after another had exercised his functions during that long 
period ; all record of the man had disappeared ; and the governor 
acting at the time I heard of the case, admitted he did not 
know what accusation had been brought against the man, or even 
if he had been accused of anything. A French official at Rabat, 
where the man was confined, had been, from motives of humanity, 
endeavouring to effect the prisoner’s release, but so far without 
success; the Moorish magistrate declined the responsibility of 
setting one free who had been so long in prison, and quite possibly 
he is there still. 

It is unnecessary to say that under such an atrocious system the 
people, naturally discontented, poverty-stricken, and ignorant, 
ardently long for any political change which may bring them relief. 
At present, to be only suspected of being rich entails consequences 
worse than those which would follow the commission of the most 
serious crimes; industry is checked, public works are never 
attempted, and commerce is hampered by a vicious arrangement of 
imposts and duties which seem specially framed with a view to the 
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impoverishment of the country. I think I may safely say that the 
present Government exercises hardly a single duty, or function, or 
responsibility, of a ruling power. No efficient police system exists : 
so the unfortunate inhabitants suffer, not only from the rapacity of 
the officials, but from the depredations of brigands and highway 
robbers. In the country districts in particular, the Moor lives in a 
constant state of insecurity as to his life, liberty, and property. It 
is not only his cattle and goods which are continually being 
plundered: his very children are often kidnapped, to be sold as 
slaves. 

Such is the present state of Morocco, in spite of its extraordinary 
natural resources and dormant wealth. No one who has lived 
aany length of time in the country will consider this picture to be 
too highly coloured. ; 

It is impossible to be blind to the fact that in combining to 
guard the integrity of the Sultan’s dominions without insisting on 
reform of the Moorish system of government the great powers of 
Europe chiefly interested in Morocco are distinctly perpetuating a 
system which keeps the Empire in a state of chronic decadence, 
poverty, ignorance, and crime. It is mainly due to the strenuous 
opposition of England that Western Barbary has not long ago 
passed under the power of some other nation of Europe, and 
England, therefore, has a right to expect that the Moorish Govern- 
ment should listen to, and act on, her friendly counsels. Of course, 
it must be admitted that, politics knowing no sentiment, the good 
or bad Government of Morocco does not affect English interests in 
the East: she cannot be a party to any political change which 
‘should endanger her passage through the Straits of Gibraltar ; nor 
can we afford to jeopardize the well-being of two hundred and sixty 
millions of the natives of India, in order to benefit six millions of the 
natives of Morocco. This is true; but still common humanity and 
justice are toa certain extent “factors ” in forming English public 
opinion on foreign politics ; andif England secures to herself a very 
great advantage in protecting the independence of the Mohammedan 
Empires of the West, she, jointly with other nations whose views 
are the same as hers, assumes a certain degree of responsibility to 
the native population, who still live under a propped-up Moorish 

despotism. 

The late English Minister has at different times urged adminis- 
trative reforms on the Shereefian Government, the chief sugges- 
tions being that official appointments should not be sold to the 

highest bidder; that the functionaries should be adequately paid ; 
that fines levied shorld be recorded in every case, and trans- 
mitted to the Imperial Treasury. It is said that the Sultan 
himself is not averse from taking some steps to ameliorate the 
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condition of his subjects, and that he quite agreed as to the 

utility of the propositions which have just, been stated; but 
the Imperial entourage is composed for the most part of ignorant, 
selfish, unscrupulous men, who view any change for the better as 
likely to endanger their power to enrich themselves by the present 
system of official rapine ; and thus salutary advice, tendered in a 
most amicable spirit, has been disregarded up to the present time. 

The foundation for the demand made by the Moorish Sultan 
regarding the Madrid Conference lies in the extent to which foreign 
Consular interference is practised in connection with his subjects. 

His Shereefian Majesty complains that in his dominion there 
exists now an imperium in imperio composed of natives, often men 
of the vilest character, who have purchased from foreign officials 
what is called protection—that is to say, the purchaser secures for 
the time being the status, together with the rights, of a subject, 
under some Christian power represented at Tangier. These protégés, 
as they are called, are to a large extent native Jews, from which 
body the interpreters and other subordinate officials of the legis- 
lations and consulates are chiefly selected. It is somewhat signifi- 
cant that while those persons give their services without payment, 
or on nominal salaries, they frequently contrive to amass con- 
siderable fortunes ; and if the public voice in Tangier speaks truly, 
foreign officials, sometimes drawing scanty pay, supplement their 
incomes by employing Jewish subordinates as agents in money- 
lending or other affairs of a business nature. 

The educated Jew of England is often one who, having 
received a liberal education, follows with integrity an honourable 
career ; an excellent citizen, and animated by a patriotic feeling of 
regard for the land of his adoption, he gains the good-will or 
respect of his Christian associates, and is welcomed in their society. 
Between an individual of this class, however, and the typical 
Barbary Jew there must be, it stands to reason, a vast difference. 
The descendants of those expelled from Palestine, and later 
from Spain, have lived for centuries in a state of oppression. In 
the cities they are confined to a separate quarter composed of filthy 
slums ; they must walk bare-footed in passing before the Mosques, 
and they are looked upon with contempt by the surrounding 
Mohamedan population. Living in a state of isolation from 
civilizing influences, the Morocco Jews have sunk low under the 
debasing consequences of ignorance and superstition ; their moral 
character is recognized as very bad by their co-religionists of 
Europe; and the North African Hebrews have probably been saved 
from extinction only by the natural intelligence peculiar to their 
race, and the tendency they have always displayed towards forming 
amongst themselves close communities governed by distinct laws 
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and administered by officials chosen from their own body. It may 
thus be said that the Israelites of Morocco are divided into two 
divisions: those who have become protégés of Christian powers, 
and those who live under the direct Government of the Sultan. 
The first class, thoroughly understanding how to make themselves 
useful in pecuniary and other matters to the foreign officials pro- 
tecting them, use their position to carry on a career of rapine of 
which the unprotected Mohammedan population are the victims. 
The second class are simply subjects of the native Government, 
and a large portion of the commerce of the country is in their 
hands. Of late years their condition has been ameliorated, owing 
to the influence of the Alliance Israelite of Paris and the Jewish 
Board of Deputies of London ; good schools have been established’ 
on the European principle in the coast towns as well as in some 
cities of the interior ; and education, while destroying the ill-effects 
of ignorance and superstition, will, it is much to be hoped, tend to 
elevate from its present thoroughly degraded state the moral 
character of the Moorish Jew. 

The chief abuse connected with the protégé system, that, also, 
which entails most oppression and injustice, consists in what is 
known as the manufacture of false pecuniary claims. The transac- 
tions are conducted as follows :—In Morocco the law requires that 
all documents connected with business of a commercial or money- 
lending nature, the transfer of land or property, &c., must be drawn 
up by notaries or Adools, as they are called ; but amongst this class’ 
there is, unfortunately, a large proportion who will, if paid suffi- 
ciently, draw up fraudulent papers, showing one man to be indebted 
to another, though there may never have been any matter what- 
ever of a business nature between them. 

In some cases the protégé collects a quantity of these spurious 
documents, representing large sums of money supposed to be due 
to him by different people, who may be the objects of his malice 
or cupidity, and then it is only requisite for him to induce the 
Minister or Consul who has given the protection to press the: 
Moorish authorities for payment of the claims. If the represen- 
tative be an upright man, if he understands the native language, 
and has sufficient experience of Morocco to comprehend the real’ 
nature of affairs of this kind, he may reject the claim at once. In 
that case the protégé makes an arrangement by which he trans-: 
fers the demand to the protected subject of some other Power, 
whose representative may be more ignorant or less scrupulous. It 
can be understood that the Minister or Consul may be in reality 
one who would himself shrink from doing a dishonest or oppressive 
action; but he may be unacquainted with the country ; he may be: 
completely dependent on his interpreter and other native subordi- 
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nate for information, and these very men may be themselves part- 
ners with the protégé in his attempt at extortion. 

Besides this, the document, grossly fraudulent as it is, may have 
all the appearance of legality: it may be drawn up in due form, 
signed by two notaries, and by the Cadi or native judge: so it may 
be extremely difficult for the representative of Consul to detect the 
falsity, always remembering that he may be depending entirely on 
his native interpreter and other subordinate (in receipt of no salaries 
or nominal ones) for information on the subject, which is given in 
whatever manner they see fit. It thus often happens that protégé 
claims for large amounts are forwarded to the native authorities, 
and payment demanded. But now comes the most infamous part 
of the system. On receiving the notification from a foreign 
representative, it is the custom of the Moorish functionaries to 
arrest, and without any form of trial to-imprison, the unfortunate 
creature who may be, and very often is, the victim of disgraceful 
fraud: he is denied all investigation, nor has he any means of 
making his complaints heard by the outer world. 

It is also a positive, and disgraceful fact that as long as the 
claimant is a Consular protégé of a Christian power, he is not con- 
fronted with the alleged debtor, who thus remains in a filthy 
unwholesome dungeon, often with heavy iron fetters on his legs, 
and at night chained by the neck to other unhappy debtors, 
as well as with murderers, robbers, and persons guilty of every 
species of detestable crime, until he pays the demand made on him, 
or until death, more merciful than the protégé under a Christian 
flag, releases the miserable being from his persecutor. 

On one occasion, when travelling in the interior, I visited one 
of the native prisons, and saw sixteen men fastened together in one 
group. Each prisoner had a heavy iron collar round his neck ; 
a massive iron chain passed through the collar, and was secured 
at the end by astout padlock. The men were of various ages, from 
a lad of about eighteen to a grey-haired man; and I was struck 
with the fact that none of them had the appearance of a criminal. 
On inquiring for what reason they were thus treated, I was informed 
that claims had been made against them by Jews under Christian 
protection. Native Jewish money-lenders also make use of the 
evil system, for the purpose of carrying on the practice of usury, 
which is largely prevalent in Morocco; but the usurer, not content 
with sixty or eighty per cent., frequently sends in his claim through 
the Consulate which protects him, demanding again the entire sum, 
after the whole or part has been paid. It is difficult to understand 
the full extent of the faulty administration of Moorish law; but it 
is absolutely true that, in consequence of suits of this nature, 
men are, as in the former case, thrown into prison, without being 
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given a chance of refuting the debt, or proving payment in part, 
or in whole. I myself have seen, in different prisons through 
Morocco, numbers of men who had been thus imprisoned without 
trial. They only demanded an investigation into their cases, as 
they asserted that in some instances the claims on which they were 
imprisoned were altogether false; in others that they had paid the 
native protégés sums of money for which the plaintiffs were at the 
time detained in their filthy dungeons. 

It would be impossible to describe fully within the limits of this 
article the varied and infamous systems of chicanery charged 
against the Consular protégés; but a few cases in point may be 
given. In different localities throughout the Moorish Empire, 
periodical markets are held. These are largely attended by the 
cultivators of the soil, who come there to sell the produce of their 
farms, consisting of grain, wool, cattle, ete. The traders who 
purchase at the sales or socos, as they are called, are recruited in a 
great measure from the class of protected Jews who buy for expor- 
tation or to sell by retail. It is the custom in Morocco to dispose of 
merchandise at these country fairs by auction, the goods being 
handed over to the highest bidder. The protégé, however, with a 
keen eye to buying in the cheapest market and selling in the dearest, 
outbids the other competitors ; he then waits till the close of the 
day, pretends to examine the lots he has purchased, which he 
declares to be of inferior quality or not worth the sum he bid for 
them, and refuses to pay. By this time the poor cultivator has lost 
his chance of disposing to anyone else ; the people have dispersed ; 
and he is forced to accept any terms he can get. Perhaps he is 
pressed by the exactions of the local Pasha; he may be in urgent 
need of money to carry on the business of his farm; he has no 
alternative but to submit. Now, it may be asked, has the victim of 
this disgraceful fraud no redress? None whatever. The local 
Kaids or Governors who administer justice as magistrates dare not, 
and indeed have no power to, interfere with a Consular protégé, of 
whom, we may say, the native functionaries stand in abject terror. 
It has happened over and over again that on complaints being made 
by natives who had secured the support of a foreign nation, requests 
for indemnities have been forwarded to the Sultan by different 
representatives in Tangier, and the Moorish government, being too 
weak to resist, has got out of the difficulty by ordering the Moham- 
medan employé to pay the sum demanded. Is it wonderful, then, 
that the native functionary has a wholesome dread of embroiling 
himself with one so powerful and unscrupulous as the Hebrew 
under Christian protection ? 

Another plan for accumulating a certain amount of money 
without labour, without risk, and with a very moderate outlay, is. 
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as follows: A native Jew, we will suppose, is under the protection 
of. a representative who may not be experienced in Moorish affairs, 
or who, for reasons best known to himself, may not wish to scru- 
tinize very closely claims presented to him by the Israelites whom 
he protects. The enterprising protégé looks about amongst his 
unprotected neighbours for men who have the unlucky reputation 
of being well off, and who at the same time are advanced in years. 
For a trifling fee the Jew arranges with native notaries to execute 
documents representing sums due to him by his neighbours above 
mentioned. Care is taken that everything has the appearance 
of legality ; perhaps, even, the protégé may engage in some minor 
legitimate transaction with those whose wealth he covets, in order 
to give colour to his subsequent acts; he may be a trader, and 
so arrange his books as to corroborate the fraudulent documents 
which, when made out in due form, are laid aside for the time 
being. In the course of time one of the elderly men to gain 
possession of whose money the plot has been so cleverly woven 
dies. Then the document is produced ; payment is demanded ; the 
heir to the deceased’s estate is called upon to defray the amount ; 
and the claim is perhaps supported by the protégé’s official patron, 
who may possibly not have the least idea that the demand is other 
than just and proper. 

A very pressing question has now arisen. What is to be done 
with Morocco? The subject might be narrowed into the question, 
How is the difficulty regarding the strategical character of Tangier 
to be settled? The danger is ever present—and a, very serious 
danger it is to us—that some strong power, taking advantage of 
a European complication, might swoop down suddenly on the 
Moorish port, occupy the adjacent heights, and then, when too 
late, we should find our position in the Mediterranean at a very 
positive disadvantage, or even peril, which might have been avoided 
by ordinary foresight and by carrying out a firm, common-sense 
policy. 

There is one solution of this Moorish question which would 
appear to present fewer obstacles, and to reconcile international 
jealousies more, than any other. This is the neutralization of 
Tangier. Were the port and the elevated coast line before men- 
tioned, extending from the North-Western point of Morocco 
to Ceuta, declared neutral, and administered by delegates of the 
chief European powers and the United States, after the manner of 
the Danube Commission, no single nationality would have any 
undue preponderance, and the passage through the Straits would 
be open to all. No doubt, there would arise some serious difficulties to 
be grappled with; but they would not be insuperable, and would only 
be of a nature common to any diplomatic arrangement of the kind. 
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It is highly probable that France and Spain, for instance, would 
prefer a continuance of the status quo to a settlement of this. 
difficulty on the lines suggested; as these two nations, no doubt, 
cling to the hope that each may have, at a future period, undivided 
power in Morocco; but it ought to be in the power of diplomatic 
action to overcome such obstacles, and to leave both states no 
reasonable ground of complaint. The ultimate fate of the Moorish 
Empire at large must be a matter of pure conjecture; but in the 
event of a crisis, which may arise at any moment, it would be well 
for our Government to be prepared to act while there is yet time. 
It must be carefully borne in mind how great is the necessity for 
guarding the entrance to the Mediterranean, which forms, at the 
same time, the main artery of our enormous commerce and the 
high road to our empire in Asia. 

In February 1886, at a time when the Moorish Empire was to a 
certain extent engaging diplomatic attention, an article under the 
title of ‘“‘The Germans and French in Morocco” appeared in 
the Times. The statements made so clearly expose the evil 
working of the diplomatic system carried on in Tangier as to 
the origin of abuses, the consequences of which have made 
themselves felt to a lamentable degree, that the following 
extract will assist the reader to form a correct judgment of the 
circumstances.— 

“ With a want of foresight and a fatuity almost incredible, considering the 
interests at stake, successive French Governments have neglected the most. 
obvious measures for advancing the true interests of their country in Morocco, 
and in no instance has this bzen more fully displayed than by the unfortunate 
selection of their representatives in Tangier. For more than a quarter of a 
century the diplomatic Ministers, on arrival, found themselves among a people 
with whose language, manners, and customs they were totally unacquainted, 
and, with a few exceptions, the subordinate employés were equally ignorant. 
True, some of the higher officials were occasionally men by no means destitute 
of capacity; but in order to deal successfully with the tortuous policy of wily 
Orientals special training and knowledge are requisite, both of which were, 
unfortunately, conspicuous by their absence in the French Legation. In fact, 
the pernicious system, so common to the Latin races, of placing men in 
responsible positions on account of family or personal considerations, or as a 
reward for political services, to the exclusion of intrinsic merit, was followed 


to the fullest extent in this country, and the evil effects of the system are now 
making themselves felt. 

“In some of the Legations, as in the case of the French, for example, the 
position of dragoman—a corruption of the word “tergeman”: Anglice, inter- 
preter—is held by some person, usually a native of the country represented, and 
this official’s services are supposed to be made use of in diplomatic negotiations 
or matters of a confidential nature with the native government or officials. On 
the other hand, the interpreter is a native, and it is intended that his functions 
should extend only to matters of a commercial nature or those of minor im- 
portance. In some cases a native is employed both as dragoman and interpreter, 
either without any direct payment or on a very small one. In former years 
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the position of French dragomans was occasionally filled by men well fitted for 
their posts; at other times, owing to want of capacity or failure in character, 
the selection was by no means a fortunate one. Be the cause what it may, 
however, one thing is distinctly apparent—native influence became predominant 
in the Legation, and with extremely ill effects to French interests. 

“It is manifest that when the chief of a department is absolutely ignorant of 
the language spoken by the inhabitants of the country in which he is employed, 
he must, as a consequence, fall more or less into the hands of his interpreter, 
who may represent a case in which ever way coincides with his own private 
interests. It becomes, therefore, of the utmost importance that official inter- 
preters should be selected with the greatest care, that their status and character 
should be above suspicion, and that they should receive salaries large enough 
to place them beyond the reach of temptation. Again, the duties of the Lega- 
tion interpreter in Morocco, as in many Oriental countries, involve an amount 
of responsibility almost equal to that of the minister himself. The interpreter 
may be the medium through which negotiations of a most delicate nature are 
carried on between the legation and the native government, or he may be 
called on to exercise his official duties in disputes and monetary questions of 
the greatest importance arising between natives and the European subjects of 
the legation. Now, it is most unfortunate for the cause of justice and humanity 
that in the Tangier diplomatic and Consular departments the interpreters 
almost without an exception receive merely nominal salaries, and therefore 
they enter on their duties with the full intention of taking advantage of their 
official position to realize comfortable incomes. Nor does the evil end even 
here. The practice of giving, or, rather, selling, protections is very common in 
Tangier—that is to say, natives on payment of a certain sum of money to some 
official are made protégés, and enjoy the same rights as citizens of the nation 
which protects them. The system leads to great abuse, as the subordinate 
employés and hangers-on of the different legations and consulates are selected 
from the class of native protégés, who are generally ignorant men, and often 
persons of base and most dishonourable character. A creature of.this descrip- 
tion, having by some means secured the good will ofa Minister or Consul, finds 
himself in the enjoyment of a very limited salary, but invested with a most 
disproportionate amount of power, and this he seldom scruples to use for his 
own private and dishonest ends. The whole system is thoroughly bad in its 
working and results, for it can be easily understood that the native protégé 
ean have no feeling of patriotism for the country which protects him, and he 
merely uses his position to carry out a system of tyranny and oppression, of 
which the luckless unprotected native is the victim. 

“ Of course, in cases where the Minister is well acquainted with the language 
and habits of the people, he may reduce toa minimum the above evil if he 
desires to do so; but in the case of the French the native employés for many 
years past have had full power to direct the local authorities to arrest, imprison, 
and plunder any one the accuser wished. Thus a protégé, actuated either by 
malice or avarice, had nothing further to do than to lodge an accusation, no 
matter of how unfounded and monstrous a nature, against the native he 
desired to injure or ruin, and the accused was at once sent to prison, where he 
remained until he could make terms with his persecutor. This power has been 
freely used, grossly abused, and with disastrous results to the good name and 
prestige of the French in Morocco. 

“ At last, but late in the day, the Government in Paris awakened to the idea 
that things were not quite right in the Tangier Legation. In fact, they were 
very bad—much worse than the powers had any idea of. SoM. Féraud 
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was sent to assume the reins of office, and some other changes of a beneficial 
nature were made in the personnel of the employés. The present French 
Minister, owing to a long official career in Algeria, is thoroughly conversant 
with the language of the people in this country ; he understands their feelings, 
and has the reputation of being able, zealous, and intelligent. His influence 
has certainly so far done something to check the abuses which were so common 
under the rule of his predecessor, and if he has not effected all which was. 
expected it must be remembered that he inherited a formidable legacy of mis- 
management extending over a lengthy period. In fact, M. Féraud’s adminis- 
tration has been an improvement on former ones; but he would have done 
better if he had sent about their business some of the vile native harpies 
who still infest the Legation, and whose conduct in plundering and oppressing 
other unfortunate natives has already proved so detrimental to the interests 
of his country. The French have certainly had a golden opportunity of 
extending their influence in Morocco; and had a sound, common-sense policy 
prevailed, their government would have utilized the exceptional advantages 
it possessed in the proximity of Algeria. In fact, by this time, Morocco would 
have gradually glided into the position of a State nominally independent, 
but practically dependent on and protected by France. If it was the end 
and aim of French policy in Morocco to terrify and domineer over, the native 
population, to assert in an exaggerated form the Civis-Romanussum principle 
by allowing the native protected rascality free to plunder and oppress, then 
that policy has been universally successful ; but if the policy was intended to 
conciliate the native population, or to induce an impression that the French 
were able and willing to introduce an enlightened, just, and benevolent rule 
in place of the infamous native Government, it is certain that this policy has 
distinctly failed. The ignorance, apathy, and culpable carelessness of French 
officials, many of whom would themselves have shrunk from any deliberate 
act of cruelty and injustice, are responsible for a system under which the best 
interests of France have been diplomatically neglected, and which has com- 
pletely alienated the goodwill and respect of the Moorish people. Indeed, the 
acts of French protégés and subordinates have caused the French name to be 
regarded with feelings of horror and detestation by those who, had a different 
policy been observed, would have looked up to it with confidence and 
veneration. 

“If the French have not understood their business, the Germans displayed 
much greater foresight. Some ten or twelve years ago the value of 
the resources as well as the strategical importance of Morocco were taken into 
full consideration in Berlin, and Mr. Weber was despatched as diplomatic 
agent, with the title of Minister Resident, to Tangier in 1875, from which date 
German influence has been distinctly in the ascendant. This representative 
exercised diplomatic functions in Syria for many years; he is an Orientalist, and 
is a proficient in Arabic. Thoroughly understanding the native character, the 
late German Minister made himself respected here, by both the native official 
and unofficial classes, while cases of cruelty and extortion, as practised by 
German subjects or protégés, are absolutely unknown. Most assuredly were 
any case of the kind to be brought to light it would at once meet with the 
severest punishment. Thus the simple fact that ian able and conscientious 
representative was selected as Ministerin Tangier has conferred on the German 
Government an amount ofinfluence now second to none inthe Empire. This 
influence the French, by their short-sighted policy, have failed to establish 
during the long period since 1682, when Louis XIV. first opened diplomatic 
negotiations with Morocco.” 
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These statements indicate only too clearly the singularly short- 
sighted nature of the French policy in Morocco, and the in- 
herent defects of French officialism. In fact, it is a notorious 
habit of French Colonial policy all over the world, in all cases 
of dispute between Frenchmen and foreigners, to decide the 
question on the ground of nationality alone, apart from all con- 
sideration of right and justice. This is the recognized way of 
** fostering French interests.” Protégés and subjects of France, 
men of very low position, have for many years past, as petty 
traders or employés, been carrying on a career of shameless 
extortion, and it is a positive fact that in these practices they have 
been amply sustained by the very influence which should have 
been used to repress the acts it countenanced. Persons employed 
in the Consular service are generally most inadequately paid, and 
amongst these men there is naturally a strong temptation to 
eke out their narrow incomes by indirect and improper methods. 
The members of the European community in Morocco (outside the 
official circle) belong chiefly to the petty trading class, and are not 
subject to the Moorish jurisdiction. The law as regards foreigners 
is administered by the various Consulates and Legations in the 
case of their own subject only, and thus, in the absence of a healthy 
public opinion or of any efficient legal check, a degree of 
corruption exists which in a properly organized state could 
have no existence. 

If the policy above indicated has been carried out by French 
officials under the idea of advancing the interests of their country, 
no more egregious error could have been committed. While a 
few French subjects, men not always of the best character, 
and many native protégés usually of extremely bad character, have 
individually benefited by a course of protected rapine, a sentiment 
of hatred has been implanted in the mind of the Moors, which 
will not be dispelled for generations. It is true that M. Feraud, 
the late Minister, and M. Patenotre, the present representative, 
have done much to check the past evil policy, and to cleanse the 
Augean stable bequeathed to them by certain highly incapable pre- 
decessors ; but the results of a long course of diplomatic error are 
not easily eradicated, and the loss to France is most probably 
irreparable. Her flag has been disgraced, her prestige has been 
lowered, justice and humanity have been outraged, the affections 
of a people whose confidence could have been easily secured have 
been alienated, and the opportunity of gaining a territory incom- 
parably more important to France than all her foreign possessions 
put together has been lost. Altogether, the damage sustained by 
French interests is enormous, and it is possible that the amount 
has never yet been realiZéd by the Government of the Republic. 
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On the other side of the account, the sole gain which appears is 
that by most infamous proceedings fortunes have been acquired by 
a good-many low adventurers and protected natives, of whose acts, 
if only the real facts were known, every educated and honourable 
Frenchman would feel thoroughly ashamed. 

Algeria has sometimes been called the Opera Box of France, 
having proved an extremely costly possession, and until lately 
a serious drain on the national resources. If Morocco had become 
annexed to the Algerian territory, it might, with good reason, have 
been called the Bank of France; for, with its boundless mineral 
and agricultural resources, its healthy climate, its varied products, 
and advantageous geographical position, it would have yielded 
enormous returns to the application of enterprise and the expendi- 
ture of French capital. The mines of Morocco, numerous 
and rich as they are, are as yet practically undeveloped ; 
but it should be observed that the native Government claims 
mineral deposits as exclusively State property, individual land 
owners having no more proprietary right than that of building on 
and cultivating the soil. It will thus be seen that the first 
civilized nation which may be lucky enough to acquire the rich 
Moorish prize will find ready at hand an enormous amount of 
latent wealth to draw on for the purpose of organizing a settled 
government and promoting necessary public works. 


Cuarutes Rouueston. 
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THERE is, as many have said, a singular sweetness produced in 
well-regulated and well-disposed minds by lonely labour in the 
fields, when earth and heaven, with their manifold sights and 
sounds, are unalloyed by the world’s intrusion. In the ‘‘ mysterious 
temple of the dawn, in which we of noisy mess-rooms, heated 
courts, and dusty offices are infrequent worshippers, the peasant 
is a priest. There he offers up his hopes and fears for rain and 
sunshine; there he listens to the anthems of birds we rarely hear, 
and interprets auguries that for us have little meaning.” What 
must that influence have been to hearts attuned to the sweet 
chorus of praise and adoration which earth seems to render to its 
Maker in such retired spots as those which were chosen by the 
monks of old time, in what a new sense must nature have become 
to them the hand-maid of grace; to these men, with their belief 
in the supernatural, and with sacred thoughts and associations 
in all they did, how this out-door existence must have produced 
wonderfully beautiful attitudes of mind, such as we in the world 
searcely can picture to ourselves! In this life of tending the earth 
no morbid excitement found a place, no extraordinary nature was. 
required of the men for it to produce within him the effects of 
quietness, contentedness, tenderness, and interest in simple and 
natural things. Not that work in fields or garden was the. 
chief object in the life of a monk; we know that it was but the. 
means to maintain the body in health and strength, and to afford 
subsistence to the community and. to the poor around—God’s . 
poor, as they were so prettily entitled by the Church. The life of 
the medieval monastic Orders was of necessity more divided 
between the observance of the Divine Office (Oficium duty) and 
manual labour than that of their modern-day descendants. Labour - 
is now more mental; still, among many an Order, such as the. 
Carthusian or Cistercian, old and new exist together, and to- 
day any visitor to those new homes of these men at Cowfold in 
Sussex, or Charnwood Forest in Leicestershire, will hear the same. 
offices in choir, and see the same labours going on outside, as. 
he might have seen at Beauvale, Henton, Fountains, Netley, or 
Tintern. 
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The notion of monasteries being places for disappointed and 
health-broken men is an entirely false one. No one would be 
admitted to the novitiate unless sound in body, nor would he be 
permitted to take the vows after his probation unless there were 
every probability of his proving a helpful member of the republic. 
All Masters of Novices can tell of men testing their vocations, and 
having to be rejected. The community could not exist a year if 
the popular notion were true, of sad hearts finding in these houses 
a refuge where they live yearning after lost loves, or haunted by 
memories of fearful crimes; spending their lives in their cells, 
whence rise through the still night air the sounds of their scourgings 
and their groanings ; or of men chaunting sensuously sweet melodies 
in choir, and out of it indulging in pretty, esthetic, and false 
sentimental occupations. The picture is a purely imaginary one. 
Life was a stern battle to the monk, a battle all round, to subdue 
his own nature, and to make a very desert place often to blossom 
into richness and beauty. It is usually thought that the wealthier 
the monastery became the more luxurious became the life of the 
monk ; and the favourite scene for our painters to depict is an 
overladen board surrounded by jovial Falstaff-like monks, or a 
cellarer who is smacking his lips over the choice vintages of Europe, 
or lying helpless under their influence. It is not generally known 
that the richness of the house made no variation in the fare of the 
inhabitants. Everything is laid down by the “Rule” of the 
Order, and this “‘ Rule” is not only learnt by heart, but its obser- 
vance is as binding as the hearing of Mass on Sunday. No in- 
frimgement of this code of life by a monk was possible without 
entailing confession before the whole assembly in the chapter- 
house; and no alteration could be made in this code by a com- 
munity willing to do so, without sanction from superiors in varying 
degrees from bishop to pope. The Rule differs, it is true, in each 
Order, but never to the extent of permitting even the ordinary self- 
indulgence of a layman’s life. Some Orders have no flesh meat 
save in sickness, others have it only for a part of the year, a few 
permit it at one meal; but in no case would it be possible for a 
gourmet or gourmand to exist in our lay understanding of the 
terms. So likewise with regard to the beautiful spots where we 
find the houses of the often-styled “lazy” monk. We usually 
hear and read that they chose this site or the other with a keen | 
sense to the enjoyment of the lovely scenery, and for the rich 
lands around. Now although the love of beautiful landscape is 
one of the most innocent and elevating of passions, that was cer- 
tainly not the search of a medieval monastic brotherhood ; if the 
choice of a site were free to them, then utility was the almost only 
guide. There must be the opportunity for work ; it was the essence 
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of their existence; constant occupation is everywhere the rule of 
their life. It is said that various communities showed predilections 
for certain positions in memory of the first homes of their Order ; 
but it was for the suitability for their work that the Cistercian 
chose the country valleys, and the Franciscan the town. Instead 
of the farmer-monk seeking a home of beauty, it was usually his 
labour which made the land cultivatable even ; it was frequently a 
desert and barren place that he came to, and he left a very para- 
dise of delights behind him. After the invading hordes of Goths 
and Saracens had swept over Italy and France and Spain, large 
tracts of Europe were left neglected, and were gradually lost to 
cultivation ; and Loudoun, in his Encyclopedia of Botany, declares 
that, without the architectural and rural labours of the monk, 
‘‘many provinces of Europe which at present nourish thousands of 
inhabitants would have remained deserts and marshes, the resorts 
only of wild beasts, and the seminaries of disease; and architec- 
ture and gardening as arts of design, instead of being very 
generally diffused, would have been lost to the greater part of 
Europe.” 

From the first days of the peace of the Church we may trace 
the connection of land cultivation with the religious life. Without 
staying to notice the sacred associations that gather round gardens 
in Christian minds, it may be noticed that our Lord allowed Him- 
self to be mistaken only on two occasions by his faithful; once 
St. Peter thought him an angel, and on another occasion St. Mary 
thought him upon another a gardener; and the Church seems 
to have settled upon this occupation more than one would think 
it would have done when its Apostles were chiefly fishermen, and 
the Holy Family itself that of a carpenter’s house. It is, however, 
of interest to remark that as early as the second century we find 
our Lord described as a maker of ploughs and yokes for oxen; 
and St. Justin Martyr, in his celebrated dialogue with Tryphon, 
makes this assertion.* Bossuet mentions that ploughs were spoken 
of by the Fathers as preserved with reverence from having been 
made by our Saviour, and St. Jerome (I think it is) speaks of 
them as remaining in his time. One of the earliest Apocryphal 
Gospels, that of ‘‘Thomas, the Israelite,’’ otherwise called the 
“Gospel of the Boyhood of Our Lord Jesus,” tells us the same ; 
and, if it be true there is added not only a very sacred sanction to 
agriculture itself, but fresh depth to the tender invitation of Him 
who said that “‘ My yoke is easy and my burden light.” Among 
the many saintly intercessors claimed by husbandmen were St. 


* radra yap ra rexrovka Epya elpydtero, ev dvOpdmas dv, Eporpa kat évyd. 
“For when He was among men He made these implements of wood, ploughs and 
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Phocas, a gardener, martyred for the faith at Sinope ; St. Paulinus, 
Bishop of Nola in 481, whose relics lie in St. Bartholomew’s, in 
Rome, who is pictured as giving alms to the poor while he rests 
upon his spade; St. Lucy, the friend of the labouring poor; St. 
Giles, the patron of the “‘ merry greenwood.” In France the 
anchorite St. Fiacre shares with St. Urban of Langres the position 
of daysman in the heart of the devout peasantry. In the Tirol 
they have 8S. Nothburga and Isidore and Walstone, while St. 
Dorothy cares still for earth’s herbs and flowers. In Spain St. 
Isidore, the patron of the proud Madrid, was but a farm labourer in 
1170, the faithful servant of one master, and by his piety he made 
not only himself a saint but his wife also; he is often painted 
kneeling before a cross in the field, while an angel guides his white 
oxen at the plough. The great St. George, the earth-worker, is 
much more regarded in the East as the friend of the farmer, as his 
name implies, and is more sought by the herdsman as the preser- 
ver of his cattle and guardian of fold and stall, than as the patron 
of chivalry and knighthood. 

The first essential in days of kingdom-making and feudal inde- 
pendence was the protection of the peaceful agriculturist. Any 
traveller in Eastern Syria, or even in Eastern Egypt along the Nile’s 
shore, can see how paralyzing to the present day the absence of this 
is. As the Church’s power extended, so increasingly did she spread 
her guardianship over the peasant in the field ; many and repeated 
are her efforts. The well-known Truce of God in England forbade 
the barons of the eleventh century to make any attack upon each 
other between Wednesday’s sundown and the succeeding Monday’s 
sunrise, so that the peasant might not be disturbed or called from 
his work on those days, and no man was to molest the labourer 
working in the fields or to lay hands upon the implements of his 
husbandry, under pain of excommunication ; a far more effective 
cure then than sending him to gaol; and the 26th Canon of the 
General Council of Lateran, held in 1179, decreed that “ all pres- 
byters, clerks, monks, converts, pilgrims, and peasants, when they 
are engaged in the labours of husbandry, together with the cattle 
in their ploughs and the seed which they carry into the fields shall 
enjoy perfect security ; and that all who molest or interrupt them, 
if they do not desist when they have been admonished, shall be 
excommunicated.” 

So much was it the custom in early days for the whole com- 
munity of a religious house to work in the fields, that such scenes 
as that portrayed by the Venerable Bede of Easterwin, Abbot of 
Wearmouth, in the eighth century, is by no means an uncommon 
one to meet with. He says that the Abbot, “ being a strong man 
and of humble disposition, used to assist his monks in their rural 
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labours, sometimes guiding the plough by its stilts, or handles ; 
sometimes winnowing corn, and sometimes forging instruments of 
husbandry with a hammer upon an anvil.” Even the great St. 
Thomas a Becket, when Archbishop of Canterbury, would be found 
making hay or reaping corn with the members of the monastery 
where he was stoppng (Chron. Gervas. col., 1400), and the intelli- 
gence brought to bear upon the questions of agriculture by such men 
must have been very great. 

Among the Monastic Orders, the Cistercians, Carthusians, and 
Premonstratensians were the great gardeners. What the Cis- 
tercian was to the Benedictine Order that the Premonstratensian 
was to the Augustinian. Homely men, severe ascetics, lovers of 
retired country life, enterprising farmers. The white-robed Cis- 
tercian possessed over a hundred houses in this kingdom, centres 
whence radiated influences the most beneficent upon mankind 
around and upon the soil on which they were placed; each 
establisment a beautiful socialism with Ora et Labora as its 
watchwords, both Fathers and farm-servants bound by vows, 
each having his place in the responsibilities and execution of 
the work of the house. Their beautiful abbeys at Fountains, 
Furness, Tintern, Valle Crucis, Riveaux, and Beaulieu are known 
to most people. Go where you will, the same distinctive features 
are observed in their houses, their situation far from the moiling 
crowd and the garboyle of the world, away in some secluded 
valley with the peace of Heaven foretasted in nature’s solemn 
silence, with the sun’s radiance making the rocks or hills around 
wondrous with their mystery of light and shadow; there, in 
the narrowest part, the White Monk made his home, a stream 
near by to turn the mills, a great church, lying upon the north 
of the abbey, with architecture severely plain, no steepled towers 
to break the sternness of its outline, no musical peal of bells to 
disobey the rule of absolute silence without the choir gates, 
no paintings, or frescoed walls, or coloured glass to enrich their 
chapels, no musical instrument to heigthen the emotions; ears 
were to be listening to other sounds, and eyes to be gazing on 
visions of other beauties than the world even in its sacred art could 
portray. Little should we hear of detraction of the monks of 
old England if the visitors of their ruined homes would honestly 
and without prejudice study the life of even one Order! There is 
the old Dormitory, whose windows were never glazed or shuttered ; 
was it not enough to have a covering from the night dews and 
<old, and too much when they thought of their Master having not 
where to lay His Head ? there the Refrectory, where herbs were the 
only food; there the Fratry, or day-room, without fire in winter, 
and open at one end to the storm and sunshine. Day and night 
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the round of duty goes on; day or night the wayfarer, or the pil- 
grim, might seek their hopitality, and find a welcome and a cheer 
more generous than their hosts ever allowed themselves. How 
strange it all sounds to our ears, how it fascinates in the telling, 
and how we endeavour to find points to cavil at to justify the in- 
difference and luxury of the century we are in! And in the country 
around what a change was effected! They of Furness Abbey bear 
upon their sigil three slips of the Atropa Belladonna, or Deadly 
Nightshade; there, too, is the Madonna, presenting the Divine 
Child in her arms with an apple, the type of the First Adam. At 
the feet of this group are two monks at prayer. The whole may 
be read as an allegory of the Order of White Monks. They go to a 
valley of the shadow of death, where nature is most unsympathetic 
in aspect, some deadly waste and dark wilderness; but with their 
firm faith in the second Adam, and their devotion to the second 
Eve, they mitigate the curse passed upon our first parents, and, 
instead of thorns and thistles, earth yields for them the corn and 
vine ; and instead of the dirge ‘‘ Cursed be the earth,” they make 
the canticle of faithful hope arise from the smiling and fertile 
champagne around, ‘‘ God shall bless us, and our land shall yield 
her increase.” 

Not only were the Cistercians the chief farmers among the 
Monastic Orders, but also the great fosterers and promotors of 
numerous other industries. The iron-works, to which England 
owes its wealth, were begun by the monk, and mining and smelting 
were carried on in an extensive manner by the Fathers of Kirk- 
stead and Louth Park Abbey. Cloth manufacture was another 
of the industries they conducted; at Buckfast, in Devon, their old 
cloth-mill, now a blanket factory, is close to the walls of one of 
their earliest houses in this country, and it is not improbable that. 
the wayside crosses, that are to be still met with upon lonely 
moorlands and in forsaken bye-ways, were the posts guiding the 
bearers of the monks’ produce to some port or sister house. 

The Premonstratensian, or the White Canon, had not so many 
houses in England as his brother the White Monk; their chief 
ones were Torre (now Torquay), East Dereham, and Hales Owen, 
and they have of recent years been installed at Spalding, 
Lincolnshire. They adopt the same type of ascetic and useful 
busy country-life as is seen in the Cistercian rule; they too 
were like that King of Judah, Ozias by name, of whom it is 
written that “he did that which was right in the sight of the 
Lord,” and that “he was a man that loved husbandry.” A 
pretty story is told of one who afterwards entered their Order. 
He was the son of poor people in Cologne’s ancient city, and 
each day on his way to school he paid a visit to our Lady’s Altar, 
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and before her image he said his simple prayers with a right lowly, 
loving, and trusting heart. One day he bore with him an apple 
for his dinner, and in childish love and faith he offered this to the 
figure of his Mother in Heaven; ‘ which thing,” says the legend, 
‘pleased our Blessed Lady, and she, stretching forth her hand, 
took the apple and gave it to our Lord Jesus, who sat upon her 
knee, and both smiled upon Herman!” This was the beautiful 
Saint Herman Joseph who began his life so faithfully as a child. 

The Carthusians were the first and greatest horticulturists of 
Europe. Choosing their homes, like their mother house of Char- 
treux, in remote and barren districts, they devoted themselves to 
the making of the waste places of service to man, rendering the 
sterile heights near Grenoble a garden, and transforming the 
marshes of Pavia into fruitful fields. They have always been 
remarkable for their skill in gardening; a skill in a great way 
owing to each monk having, at the back of his dwelling, a small 
plot of ground, where he can work his fancy and test his theories. 
Their houses are built on a plan different from that of the Cister- 
cian; the great quadrangles, with cloistral walks, have dwelling- 
houses opening from them, and each house is a hermitage, 
containing a sleeping and working room, and one for exercise ; 
behind is the small piece of ground already mentioned. A grille, 
or window, is beside the door into cloister, through which the 
daily fare is received. No flesh meat is ever eaten, and solitude 
and silence are observed. The great church stands between two 
quadrangles, and is severely plain and unadorned. Their know- 
ledge of herbs and their virtues is very great, and many a plant 
bears the name .of, and owes its culture to, the children of St. 
Bruno. 

From the celebrated nursery gardens of the same Fathers, near 
the Luxembourg, in Paris, the great part of Europe was long 
supplied with fruit trees, &c., and their catalogue, published in 
1752, is a remarkable testimony to their industry and skill. 
Three centuries ago the last of the old English Carthusian priors 
was hanged at Tyburn, the head of an Order in whose life and 
conduct not the most searching inquiry could find a flaw, save the 
usual one, as true of every Catholic to-day as then, the renuncia- 
tion of the sovereign of the country as spiritual head of the 
Church. To-day the same life is to be seen in the new Charter- 
house of Cowfold, in Sussex, and the fields around and the country 
at Jarge will soon show the signs and benefit of having the energy 
and skill of these peaceful holy men. 

Work, work of some useful kind, it mattered little what, was 
the monk’s aim. As hydraulic engineers they were consulted by 
the Emperor Frederick I., in the thirteenth century, to reclaim 
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the deadly marshes around Milan; and the whole country about 
owes its reclamation to the Fathers of Chiaravalle. Lombardy 
owes much of its prosperity to the ingenuity and toil of the good 
men whom they seem now so anxious to get rid of, and it was they 
who invented the system of ‘artificial meadows” or “ prati di 
marcita.’”” The method was to divide the land into a number of 
small parallelograms, with a marked inclination to one side; the 
water running over these lands is arrested in its descent by the 
small channels which carry it off to other meadows not so bounti- 
fully watered, so that neither summer’s heat dries up the grass nor 
does the widter’s flood drown it. They cut crops usually five times 
a year, and sometimes as many as nine; such is the fertility that 
the monk has created out of a malarious swamp. 

There is a monastery in the Campagna, without the gates of 
Rome, called the Tre Fontane, where St. Paul was executed, and 
where legend tells that the severed head, bounding upon the 
ground three times, produced the triple springs of water. There 
the malaria is so deadly that, after long battling to retain their 
possession of it, the old occupants had to withdraw, for the monks 
died in rapid succession, and no constitution seemed able to with- 
stand the climate. The Carthusians took it, and began planting 
the neighbourhoood with Eucalyptus trees, and now the whole 
scene is changed, and the pestilence has abated. 

Such are some of the great farmers among the Orders of the 
Church. To them chiefly, though others share in it, does Europe 
stand indebted for the rescuing of much of its soil from waste ; to 
them for the fostering of every form of its culture, for many of the 
vines in its vineyards, the trees in its orchards, and the herbs of 
its pharmacopeia. It is most interesting to trace the sites of 
those old nursing grounds on these British Isles, and we may still 
do so, if not by actual remains, yet by the names which have 
remained unaltered. 

Some of our English monasteries had remarkable vineyards, 
consisting of several acres, and the title and the enclosing walls 
are yet frequently preserved. The vineyard-keeper and the 
gardener were included among the ‘“ Masters of the Church” at 
Evesham, so important was the office. The monks of St. Edmund’s 
Bury planted vines in 1140, and the Vale of Gloucester abounded 
in them, according to William of Malmesbury. St. Augustin’s 
Monastery, at Canterbury, had its vineyards in St. Martin’s parish 
in Edward II1.’s day, and Rochester had its at Halling and Snod- 
land, and other places. There are many more records of how the 
monks made the vine to grow in this land of England at Peter- 
borough, Faversham, Gloucester, Denby Abbey, and Beaulieu. 
It was cultivated by ecclesiastics in Europe much earlier of course, 
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and in the fourth century the great St. Martin of Tours planted 
vinegards in Tourraine, and in the next, St. Remi left, by testa- 
ment to various churches, his vines in the territory of Rheims and 
Laon. 

In orcharding the old ecclesiastics were no less skilful, and Scott’s 
character of Abbot Boniface of Kennaquhair, who showed so 
much delight in the trees of his own planting and grafting, is a 
very true picture in that respect. To the monks we owe the culti- 
vation and introduction of the best of our varieties of fruits, 
especially pears and apples, and Loudoun unhesitatingly attributes 
this to them. One of, perhaps, the earliest memorials of British 
fruit-culture is the planting of the apple in Normandy by religious 
men from Monmouthshire, a kindness which thirteen centuries later 
Normandy is returning to Britain. In the sixth century St. Teilo 
was a monk at what is now Llantwit Major in Glamorganshire ; 
he became Bishop of Llandaff, and then succeeded St. David as 
Archbishop of Minevia, a name now replaced by that of its first 
Archbishop. The two, together with St. Padarn, are called the 
“Three Blessed Visitors to the Isle of Britain,” a fact which 
makes one think they were not natives, but, like most missionaries 
in those times, were the outcome of the Irish schools. The com- 
munication between the West of England and Normandy seems to 
have been very intimate in the early centuries ; among those who 
came over was St. Sampson, the Bishop and founder of Dol, to 
pay a visit to the Welsh Archbishop, and, being struck with the 
rich sea of glorious apple-blossom perchance, or the vision of its 
ripening fruit upon the thickly-bearing trees, the barrenness of his 
own land came strongly in contrast to his mind, and he won his 
host to the work of helping him to introduce the fruitful trees into 
Normandy; together they set out from Monmouthshire, and 
planted, we are told, a veritable forest, three miles in extent, 
stretching from D6l to Cai, and performed the task chiefly with 
their own hands. From them it was called the ‘‘ Grove of SS. Teilo 
and Sampson,” and in the twelfth century this arboretum still 
existed. The manufacture of cider quickly followed, and if so, it 
could not be said of the Norman Bishop what Chaucer, in the 
Monk’s Tale says of his biblical namesake, that 


This Sampson never Sider drank ne wine. 


In the same century the Irish Apostle of the Picts, St. Columb, 
was making his home at Iona, were mills and dams of his com- 
munity may still be seen, and where, we are told, he turned bitter 
crab-apples into sweet ones, prope monasterium Roboris Campi. 

The next early instance of British horticulture is that of the 
Abbot Brithnot of Ely Minster, who laid out orchards so extensive 
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and gardens so large that ‘‘in a few years the trees which he 
planted appeared at a distance like a wood laden with the most 
excellent fruits in great abundance, adding much to the commo- 
diousness and beauty of the place”’ (Gale). I wonder if a Brithnot 
pippin or an Ely oslin still remains in name even in the neighbour- 
hood! or a St. Teilo apple or St. Sampson pear among the Norman 
fruits! There is one with quite as ancient a tradition in the neigh- 
bourhood of Trent in the Tirol, which goes by the name of St. 
Albuin’s Apple, of which Miss Busk tells the tale in her charming 
book on the Valleys of the Tirol. ‘In the neighbourhood of Cadine 
{a suburb of Trent], it is said, St. Ingenuin, one of the early 
evangelizers of the country, planted a beautiful garden, which was 
a living model of the Garden of Eden; but so divinely beautiful 
was it, that to no mortal was it given to find it. Only the holy 
Albuin obtained by his prayers permission once to find entrance to 
‘St. Ingenuin’s Garden.’ Entranced with the delights of the 
place, he determined at least to bring back some sample of its pro- 
duce. So he gathered some of its golden fruits to show to the 
children of earth, and to this day a choice yellow apple, something 
like our golden pippin, grown in the neighbourhood, goes by the 
name of St. Albuin’s Apple.” 

A great Cistercian house is recalled by the name of a pear which 
their skill produced, viz., that which takes its name from Wardon 
Abbey, Beds., and a Wardon pie has become proverbial from its 
celebrated cooking qualities, or from its having been baked in meat- 
pies in the Middle Ages, as some assert. They seem to have been 
passing proud of this pear, for it appears upon their escutcheon,* 
** Azure, 3 Wardon pears, or, two and one,” and the pear now called 
Uvedale’s St. Germain or Wardon, is an improved sort of the same 
fruit. 

The trace of an old orchard planted by the monks of Malvern is 
to be found on the highway between that town and Worcester, at a 
grange called Monklands, in Newland parish. Three or four hun- 
dred years ago the religious planted these Barland pears, and they 
are probably still unequalled in the world, yielding in a good year 
perry which is worth £600. 

The best fruit-trees in Scotland are found in the gardens of the 
monastic houses, and Newte, in his Jour, says they are all 
planted on circular causeways of flat ground; this is a wonderfully 
wise and beautiful plan, not only utilizing hillocks and economizing 
ground, but making one of the most lovely sights that God’s earth 
affords us in spring-time, a cone of that matchless blossom of 

* A beautiful morse, or buckle of a cope, has just been presented to the British 


Museum by that generous donor, Mr. J. Franks, C.B., which once belonged to the 
monks of Wardon Abbey, and bears upon its face the arms as described. 
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apple and pear. Most monastic gardens had these mounds planted 
with fruit or evergreen trees, with a winding path leading to a pieta 
at the top. They were usually Mounts of Olivet with a sculpture 
of the Agony in the Garden, or such scene, to remind all that 
Locatus in 
Damnatus ex 
Humatus in 
Renatus in 


In the Abbey garden of Lindores, on the South bank of the 
Tay, in the county of Fife, the pear-trees of the former community 
still remain, while the shorter-lived apple has disappeared ; and it 
was somewhere in this neighbourhood where grew the apple-tree 
called Morglas, which, according to Gaelic story, was the staff of 
St. Serf which he threw across from Monteith to Culross on his 
way to Fife. In the orchard adjoining the ancient Abbey of 
Melrose, there remained, when Dr. Walker wrote his essays in 
1812, some very large pear-trees planted by the former inhabitants. 
They were of the Golden Knap species, and one measured, in 1795, 
7 feet 2 inches, and another 7 feet 6 inches in circumference ; and 
about 1812 one was cut down, quite sound, measuring 8 feet 10 
inches in girth. The celebrated Abbey of Aberbrothwick, the 
keepers of the Inchcape Bell, produced an excellent pippin which 
is still valued and cultivated in the neighbourhood, and the 
Arbroath oslin is a delicious fruit for dessert in August, and the 
pride of Forfarshire. 

The Abbey apple-yard is said to have been frequently made in 
the form of a cross, and very possibly that was so, for these trees 
have ever had connected with them a sacredness of association 
which their virtues of fruit and beauty of blossom and wood do 
not tend to belie, and we find mention made of St. Gertrude at 
Neustadt, who is said ‘‘ Surculos pomorum sua manu inserere intra 
hortulum ob Divine Incarnationis venerationem”’ (Petra Sancta in 
Mir. Perp., c. 16). The Christian nomenclature attached to the 
varieties of apples and pears also marks this reverent feeling, and 
it would take several pages to relate ; some bear names which carry 
out the statements we are making ; the Beurré des Capucines tells 
of its origin among the Capuchin friars of Louvain ; the Citron des 
Carmes came first from the Carmelite house in Paris; and the 
Urbaniste from the nunnery of that order at Malines; the admir- 
able Poire des Chartreux and the Bon Chrétien d’Amiens are like- 
wise examples. 

But it was not only in the vineyard and orchard that the monk 
was such a benefactor to man; his kale-yard was possibly the 
source whence we possess to-day in Europe the delicate vegetables 
we do. It is strange to think how distinct Roman life was in 
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Britain from that of the people of the country ; the better legumes 
introduced by their conquerors for their own use Loudoun thinks 
must have been entirely lost upon their departure; and without 
any favourable inclination to the monk, he has to confess that it 
was he who gave us most of what. we now employ. The Abbey 
garden is more difficult to identify than the orchards, and it is 
usually only by means of the old chartularies that this can be 
done ; it would be placed in the most favourable spot, and the beds 
would be almost entirely culinary and medicinal. The Fathers 
were shrewd herbalists, the physicians of their house and neigh- 
bours, and the names and uses of the simples used by them survive 
in the folklore of the country-side, the ruin of the old houses, and 
the expulsion of their inmates. Chaucer tells of a herbery in his 
Nonnes Priest's tale, which appears to have been well stocked with 
shrubs and medicinal plants; but the most remarkable is that 
which the Abbot Eginhard drew up the plan of, for Charlemagne, 
and of which an account is given in the Legislatio domestica de villis 
et hortis, translated by Guizot from the capitularies of the great 
Emperor. 

It was Charles’s desire that both the royal gardens and those of 
the monasteries in his empire might have a guide to show them 
what to cultivate, and the Abbot, who was his secretary and adviser, 
chose the plan adopted in his own monastery of St. Gall, in Switzer- 
land. There the garden was ruled out into small beds, each with 
the name of its contents clearly written upon it, and reminds one 
of the students’ Herbarium at Kew; save the rose, there does not 
appear to have been any decorative plants so called amongst them, 
for the lily was of great fame in both useful and symbolic senses. 
The same intelligent care and enterprise was no doubt exhibited 
here as in the pomarium or vinetum, and even now in the woods 
or fields around a former monastic house may be frequently found 
foreign plants and medicinal herbs which have strayed away from 
where they had been introduced and cared for in the olden time. 
The walls of the cloister of Beaulieu Abbey, Hampshire, are ruddy 
with Dianthus Armeria, by some considered the Sharon’s Bloom 
of the Canticles, and flagrant with esculent thyme which has 
wandered forth since the White Monk left, and in the Forest of 
Deerfold a band of naturalists found the Asarum Europeum, 
Datura Stramonium, Atropa Belladonna, Senecio Squalidus, and 
Aristolochia Clematitis, all having been cultivated in the district 
for the use of the ecclesiastical chemist and druggist. The same 
has been found the case about Buckfast Abbey in Devonshire, we 
are told, though the varieties have not been specified. By their 
foreign connections the Fathers must often have been able to 
obtain fresh kinds of herbs and fruits; pilgrims from Eastern 
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lands might occasionally add to their store, like him who is said to 
have brought the Crocus Sativus, or Saffron, in his pilgrim staff to 
Saffron Walden ; but it was the crusading days of the thirteenth 
century which brought ornamental plants to any extent to the 
West, and it is interesting to notice how many a herb still bears a 
name telling of the Saracen, the holy city of Jerusalem, and the 
Knights Hospitallers. More recent times show the same process. 
The Camellia Japonica was sent to Europe in 1639 by the Jesuit 
Father Camellus; the China Aster in 1730 to the Royal Gardens 
at Paris by D’Incarville, of the same Order; but since botany 
became a commercial speculation whole families have been intro- 
duced, and at no time has more money been spent on, and care 
taken of, rare exotics than at the present; but this is almost solely 
confined to those which minister to decoration, and in the race for 
novelty the contents of the old gardens have suffered in apprecia- 
tion. The real knowledge of a plant lies in understanding its 
virtues and history much more than in its anatomy. Modern 
botany consists almost entirely in taking specimen after specimen, 
determining genus and species, examining its microscopical 
structure, pressing it, and giving it a senseless and unpronounce- 
able name. As in the case of a human being, little is known 
of the real person simply by stating his family and his appear- 
ance, it is the character and history of the man that is the 
essential thing to learn; and the simple love of herb and flower 
of old time was far more intrinsically valuable than all the 
mechanical scientific talk of to-day. Flowers for the festal seasons 
of the Church, each season with its appropriate flora; flowers 
grown for their sacred association, pious eyes having detected 
in them some simile to holy things; flowers bearing the name 
of some saint, as having been cared for by him on earth or 
abounding at his feast-day: this would be the character of the 
contents of the pleasure-garden of a religious house. It is difficult 
now to know what their names were, and it is only by gathering 
the traditional titles among the peasantry of Europe that one can 
hope to trace the store of the monastic Florarium. The works 
which have appeared during the last fifty years dealing with the 
subject of the Flowers of the Saints are all entirely and absolutely 
without any foundation beyond the invention of Dr. Forster, from 
whom they have copied, and it has taken the writer of this paper 
several years of research to collect the more usual secret nomen- 
clature in Western Europe. 

To tell of the contents of the Physick Garden, where the plants 
for salves were grown, would be to quote a Herbal, and the immense 
importance of this corner cannot be realized by us to-day who have 
an apothecary’s shop in every street. Once this was the only 
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chemist’s store in the neighbourhood, and the doctors lived in one 
spot; if this should be injured, then with it vanished the curative 
measures of their leech-craft. We may see how precious a charge 
the care of the sick has ever been to the Church from the manner 
in which she strewed the country with hospitals for them. Take 
the instance of the disease of leprosy which has so interested 
England of late. There were 250 houses for these poor people in 
this country alone, 3,000 in France, all cared for by the Church’s 
hospital orders, and modern science acknowledges it can advance 
nothing further for the treatment of the leper than was known 
and practised in every lazar-house in old days. It is interesting 
to know how in the neighbourhood of these ladredries, such as 
Melton Mowbray and Burton-Lazars, an abundance of herbs is to 
be found once used in treatment of the patients. The sedum acre, 
or wall stone-crop, is found at one, and about another the ground 
will be carpeted with Lent-lilies, which were originally cultivated 
for the same purpose ; and it would be a pleasing and useful study 
if local students would note the flora that environs some house of 
the old faith of England, and learn for what they were valued by 
the doctors of past time. 

The central space of the monk's cloister was called the garth, 
a word perhaps derived from the Gaelic girth, meaning ‘ sanc- 
tuary,” and church garth was the usual name for a churchyard. 
At Wells the garth was called the Palm Court, being planted with 
yew trees, the English Palm, probably for the Palm Sunday 
procession as well as for their beauty; at Peterborough it is the 
Laurel Court; at Chester it is the Spryce, more recently Preese, a 
corruption of ‘‘ paradise,’ a name which it still bears at Winchester 
and Chichester. The Paradise Garth at Beverley is to the east 
of the minster ; at Hereford it is ‘‘ Our Lady’s Arbour ” (Havergal, 
32), resembling the Maid Arbour at Durham (III. Script. Dunelm, 
156) and the Maiden Alley, Chester. It is probably incorrect to 
suppose that the departed members of the community were laid to 
rest in the cloister garth, except in the case of Cistercian or 
Carthusian houses, and the recent excavations at Westminster 
Abbey in the garth did not bear witness to the popular notion. 

There is a lonely farm on the road from Hungerford to Wantage 
and Oxford, at a place called Watcombe. It has a group of fine 
old yew trees, which “ time out of mind” has been known as The 
Paradise. It tells its own history: it was the cloister garth of a 
religious order, the plan of whose court is marked by the covered 
alleys of yews in double rows. A once crystal pool is in the 
midst of the enclosure to recall that other Paradise where the 
waters of the four rivers flowed, and of another where a hyaline 
sea reflects the glory of God. This house was a grange or abbey 
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farm belonging to the Benedictines of Hurley. The good men had 
made their paradise very exemplarily, for a little to the rear of it 
they planted a sturdy pair of trees, which they christened “ Adam 
and Eve,” the banished authors of our race, and they have put a 
tree of the male and female species, one producing berries and the 
other not. Adam is of darker foliage than the fairer Eve; she, 
however, exceeds him in girth, having a waist of ten feet, while 
Adam’s is only nine feet! Still further removed is a solitary, 
banned, and blasted trunk called “the Devil,” or ‘‘ Serpent,” a 
hollow scoundrel, but carrying an attractive head of foliage. A 
great lateral rent has wounded him, but he can enclose five or six 
persons at a time within his cavernous sides, for he measures 
twenty feet in circumference. 

This word “paradise” applied to the ground surrounding a 
chureh is of an antiquity as old as Christianity itself. It was the 
name given to the forecourt of the Basilica churches whose sur- 
rounding porticoes originated the cloister. It is, however, no longer 
confined to any one side, although it would not probably ever 
apply to the northern part of a churchyard. A relic is to be found 
of the once universal name in the title given to the room over the 
south porch, viz., Parvise chamber, or Paradise chamber, and 
Parvis in France is still the ordinary name for the square in front 
of a cathedral. The name was a very beautiful and natural one to 
the people in the ages of faith; to them the church was Heaven 
on earth, with the Presence of God tabernacled above the altar, 
and the space without the church was Heaven’s ante-chamber. 
Gradually the desire to be interred within this space made the 
churchyard a burial-place, and it became a garden sown with the 
corruptible seed of an immortal harvest, and the thought must 
ever have been present that the Lord of that harvest had Himself 
been laid in a garden, and Himself appeared as a gardener on 
Kaster morning, recalling ‘‘ God walking in the garden in the cool 
of the day”’ in the Paradise of Delights. 

It was in the Paradise of Winchester that the good Bishop St. 
Birstan used to go at midnight out of charity to the poor souls 
asleep therein and say a psalter for their repose, and where one 
night as he finished his pious task with the prayer Requiescant in 
pace, up from the graves around him arose the voices of the many 
dead, and from this great army numberless came forth the 
response, Amen. It was, too, in a similar place at Durham that 
one who had done the same “kind office was once suddenly 
surprised by assassins, and fled into the midst of the cemetery for 
refuge, when the whole ground bristled with swords and spears 
starting out of the ground in his defence, and the long-buried 
captains for whom he had prayed rose up and came together clad 
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in armour, their weapons in their fleshless hands, but without a 
sound, and so the ghostly band closed round against his terrified 
enemies.” 

It is sad to think how we neglect to plant yew trees in our 
gardens and parks, the most beautiful of all our evergreens. It is 
. only modern times which have seen this ostracism practised. In 
every old garden and pleasaunce of laic and cleric were to be found 
mazes, alleys, hedges, and arbours formed of this lovely tree. 
The associating the thought of death with it is one plea for the 
prejudice, but it would be nearly as sensible to expel from our 
gardens all the flowers and shrubs we plant on graves. The yew 
is much less the tree of death than the tree of Paradise, whose 
leaves never wither, whose verdure knows no winter, and whose 
life seems ageless; and the “palm,” as they call it in Kent, is an 
association with the most appreciative moment that man ever 
showed his Saviour, and it is still used in the processions of the 
first Sunday in Holy Week by Roman Catholics of this country. 

There is another tree said to be found usually upon land which 
has once been ecclesiastical property, and that is the wych elm. 
Both it and the wych hazel are honoured in many countries as 
being two of those beneath whose shade the Holy Family found a 
shelter from the scorching Eastern sun, or for rest at night, on 
occasion of the flight into Egypt. 

There must be a large amount of interesting tradition remaining 
in this land of England, the once styled Dowry of Mary, which it 
would be pleasant to collect and hear in connection with the work 
of the monks in agriculture and horticulture, and it is to be hoped 
that something may have been said in this paper to direct 
attention to the subject. 


A. E. P. Raymunp Dow.ina. 
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MR. HARRIS AND MR. OLIPHANT. 


** When there is no vision the people perish.” 


Mrs. Ourpnant has recently given to the world the memoirs of 
Mr. Lawrence Oliphant. Of her capabilities to do justice to that 
portion of his career which represents his social, diplomatic and 
literary success, there is no question. But she confesses herself 
‘bewildered’ and “ignorant” in dealing with that mystical side 
which—from her point of view—was so potent in upsetting that 
otherwise brilliant career. On the worldly side of Mr. Oliphant’s 
nature his biographer is ably eloquent ; but the spiritual side is to 
her a closed book. It is to be deplored, however, that what she 
is unable to understand of it, she should have employed her powers 
as a mistress of fiction to supply. By calling in the aid of the 
stage villain to serve asa foil to her hero she has developed a 
romance rather than a biography. She confesses that her know- 
ledge of the ‘‘ Impostor” is so wholly inadequate that she is com- 
pelled to cry “Halt!” at the most interesting point of her 
‘narrative. The exigences of bookmaking demand that the void be 
filled by matter of some sort. Mrs. Oliphant, therefore, senti- 
mentalizes on the unhappy fate of her hero having become the 
dupe of a man she confesses herself unable to comprehend! In the 
interests of common justice, we ask what would the world think of 
a legal judge who should say, ‘‘I am unable to get any evidence on 
the other side; but, from what I know of the side presented to me 
now, I conclude without further evidence that the defendant was 
an impostor, and give sentence accordingly.” 

This is the method Mrs. Oliphant has adopted. It is not without 
reason, therefore, that we regard her—from her own confession—as 
incompetent to gauge the spiritual workings of those minds which 
—as pioneers of spiritual truth—have gone up, by divine guidance, 
into spiritual regions, beyond ordinary knowledge, to discover and 
lead the inquiring soul of man to those higher truths of which 
humanity stands so sorely in need. We have only to glance at the 
chaotic condition of our churches to discern that even the best 
among them have attained no high spiritual level. The “ traditions 
of men” have so corrupted the pure intercourse that ought to exist 
between God and man through Christ, that God is practically 
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banished from His own world, save in matters where etiquette 
demands that there should be some Supreme Being to swear by as 
a guarantee of social order, a Being whose position, looked at 
critically, is implicitly subservient. Thinking men and women, 
and those most spiritually advanced among our divines, all feel 
that a crisis of some sort is at hand; a passing away of “old 
things,” an ushering in of the long-promised “new.” For some 
this ‘‘ dawn” has already broken—this dawn which is to precede 
the arising of the “‘ Sun of Righteousness” or right acting and 
thinking—with ‘‘ Healing on his wings” to our heart-broken world. 
No one could have studied the history of the century without 
pondering on the influx of scientific light which has brought so 
many hidden forces to the service of mankind. Steam and 
electricity, for example; these two most important “ factors” of 
the age—what are they but revelations, to minister to the physical 
side of man’s well-being and necessities? As revelations they are 
spiritual, and God’s before they are man’s. But the scientific 
mind is such that, as a rule, it recOgnizes no god higher than its. 
own intelligence, and, taking the sacred fire of revelation from off 
the altar, carries it out into the world as its own. 

Now, what has been going on among us visibly in the scientific 
world has had its parallel on the spiritual side of our nature. I 
assume that my readers recognize that a man has a spiritual side 
as well as a physical. Accepting the unseen or spiritual side 
corresponding to an unseen and spiritual world as a fact beyond 
dispute, let us ask what it does for us. Does it not bring us into 
direct communion on that side of us with the denizens of the 
spiritual world, and, as we advance to higher heights, with the 
Creator and Ruler of the universe? The majority of mankind 
ignore this thought. Incapable of seeing beyond the limited sphere 
of their own vision, they deny the possibility of anything exist- 
ing beyond its ken. 

_ There came a time in Mr. Oliphant’s life when he realized this, 

and grasped the fact that what David said in his haste was true : 
** All men are liars’’—that is, living, the most of them, not for 
Truth, not for the highest and best of which they are capable, 
but for the lies which obtain in politics, society, and religion. It. 
was a stupendous awakening —an arresting revelation which 
overtook his spiritual nature in a true moment of introspection. 
It was at the Piccadilly stage of his career, when, as a brilliant and 
petted man of fashion, to whom Parliament and society opened their 
arms, he “‘ sensed ’—that is, intuitively felt—the underlying falsity 
that ruled those organizations under the guise of solemn propriety 
and of fashion. 

There happened to be in London about that time an extraordi- 
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nary man. No one who has ever come into direct or indirect 
contact with Mr. Harris denies that as a man he is unique. Here 
is a portrait of him in words, drawn: by a well-known American 
writer on spiritual topics. It is all the more valuable since it is 


dispassionate ; penned by one who does not (as will be seen) share 
Mr. Harris’s views as a whole :— 


“Tf,” Dr. Holeombe writes, ‘‘I had been asked anytime within the last 
twenty years what man I would be most pleased to see, I would have unques- 
tionably answered T. L. Harris. I have not the slightest interest in kings, 
warriors, statesmen, preachers, philosophers, or millionaires. They are the 
dead things of a dead world, ready to dissolve into oblivion. But a man of 
magnificent intellect, open into interior life, standing alone, and whether 
admired, or feared, or derided, equally uncomprehended by his fellow men, a 
man battling bravely against all externalisms, and planting himself without 
compromise on the truth that the second coming of the Lord is an organic 
process moving from within to destroy all things, and to rebuild all things 
after ‘the pattern in the heavens,’—such a man, I say, whatever may be his 
individual fantasies or illusions, is a spectacle, in my opinion, of the most com- 
manding importance and absorbing interest. Such aman is T. L. Harris. I 
had several long interviews with him. He is a polished gentleman, exceedingly 
cordial in his manner and fascinating in his conversation. He is altogether 
unpretentious, with a charming mixture of dignity and simplicity in his 
bearing. . . . I wish I could have spent weeks and days with him instead of a 
few hours. There are springs of thought in his mind which are inexhaustible. 

And yet I was not brought into spiritual rapport with him. We agree 
and differ immensely. I studied him as a phenomenon, a vast and difficult 


problem; too difficult for me to solve, and not to be solved by the present 
generation of men.” 


The influence and fascination which has puzzled Mrs. Oliphant 
and the reviewers can now be understood. Emerson bids us 
‘** Beware when God lets loose a thinker on the world.” Mr. Harris 
isa thinker. Nay, more: heisa seer. Like Swedenborg, whose 
works he understood, but whose ‘minister’? he never was, 
Mr. Harris became, from constant intercourse with God his 
Saviour, an illuminated man. St. John has told us how to test 
the true prophet from the false. ‘‘ Believe not every spirit ; but 
prove the spirits, whether they are of God, because many false 
prophets are gone out into the world. Hereby ye know the spirit 
of God: Every spirit which confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in 
the flesh is of God.” Judged by this test, Mr. Harris stands out 
clearly a prophet of God; as in all this world there lives no more 
devoted servant of Christ than the man Mrs. Oliphant and others, 
in their ignorance, have termed “‘ impostor ’’—a man who, from the 
intensity of his spiritual nature and ardour of his soul, has taken 
the kingdom of heaven by violence, and become a direct channel 
through whom spiritual revelation—waiting to be revealed—could 
reach mankind. A long and careful study of his writings enables 
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us to form this judgment; nor only so, but to declare, after wide 
reading, that to no living writer are we so indebted for that higher 
teaching and discernment of truth which brings peace and rest to 
the soul of man. Our testimony is worth something, as it is un- 
prejudiced by any direct personal influence. We have never seen 
Mr. Harris; never left all to follow him into the wilderness; he 
has never demanded anything of us. His writings came in our 
way in our search after Truth, and it was from them we discovered 
that a light had come into the world the like of which we had not 
met in any modern books—in any books at all outside the Bible. 
In gratitude, therefore, for the benefit gained from the study of those 
writings, we enter our protest at the charge of ‘‘ impostor” which 
has so wantonly been brought against this inspired man. 

Those who know anything of the spiritual philosophy of Sweden- 
borg know of his doctrine of ‘‘ degrees,”’ which stated briefly, is, that 
humanity, spiritually Speaking, is ranged on three separate plat- 
forms—the natural, the spiritual, and the celestial—one above the 
other. Every person is on one or other of those platforms in this 
world—if he be awakened, that is to say, in the interiors of his 
mind. Swedenborg’s mission can be learnt from his writings, 
which are full of illumination, and have enlightened the world, 
permeating the churches, compelling them to modify—unconscious 
of the source—many of their hard-and-fast dogmas that have 
wrought such untold misery to mankind. But, like all true 
prophets from time immemorial, Swedenborg has incurred the 
penalty of being a prophet or seer of the Truth. The world and 
the churches have not been slow in calling him a “lunatic,” and 
* saying all manner of evil against him falsely,” as mankind have 
said of all true contemporary prophets since the world began until 
posterity, from its perspective, should overturn the decisions and 
start building their tombs. Swedenborg's followers, have done 
him reverent service in rescuing his writings from oblivion ; 
but they have marred their work by crystallizing his revelation 
and declaring it final. In doing this they have hidden in a trivial 
sect what God gave to humanity ; a sect that cannot be distinguished 
from any of the many little sects that distract and rend Christianity 
—-i.e., the religion which Christ taught. 

Mr. Harris, on the other hand, denying the limitations which 
the followers of Swedenborg cast around the Truth, gave offence 
to that body, who are exacting on matters of doctrine, and would - 
have none ofhim. Mr. Harris maintains, and truly, that Truth isa 
flowing river, not a stagnant pond. In declaring this he arrogates 
no finality to himself. Our religious world—or the world of spirit 
—is slowly dying of the malaria arising from decayed and 
decaying doctrines. Hence the prevailing infidelity on all sides. 
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Accepting the revelation of Truth as an ever-flowing Force waiting 
only its fitting channels, Mr. Harris, on the celestial degree, rose 
to a higher plane or platform than that which Swedenborg 
occupied, and carried on to a still further point the work of spiritual 
revelation. To him was revealed the mystery of the duality of 
God, in Whom is hidden the Divine Mother who constitutes with 
the Father the Us spoken of in Genesis. ‘‘ Let us make man in 
our own image, male and female created Hethem.” The impurity, 
the animality, of the race has caused pure souls to veil their faces 
rather than associate with God the idea of marriage ; but in daring 
to grasp the thought subjectively and purely (“‘ the pure in heart ”’ 
—alone—“ shall see God’’), we touch the keystone of the arch of 
all Lifeand Truth. The Fall was a fall from subjective to objective 
marriage, whereby the holiest became externalized and perverted. 
Sin, the serpent, entered into the race through this perversion. 
The Divine Feminine was, in consequence, drawn into the sub- 
jective sphere of God: that is, not suffered to be understood or 
revealed to the gross mind of man, save only here and there to the 
initiated few who speak of Her as ‘‘ The Bride” who in the ultimate 
redemption of the race will be revealed once more to Humanity. 
We get a hint of this from the interesting book of Esdras IL., 
vii. 26. ‘‘ Behold the time shall come that these tokens which I 
have told thee shall come to pass, and the bride shall appear, and she 
coming forth shall be seen that now is withdrawn from the earth.” 
It was not without significance that Christ our Lord always spake 
of Himself as the “‘ Bridegroom.” It is this dawning manifestation 
of the “ Bride”’ to Humanity which has caused everywhere the 
awakening so perceptible among women in these days. They are 
alive at last to their true position as the equal and complement of 
man by reason of the coming forth of their ‘“‘ pattern in the 
heavens.” Hitherto the church, while praying to Our Father, has 
overlooked the fact that Fatherhood implies Motherhood. This 
duality in God—The Two-in-One—was the revelation given Mr. 
Harris to declare afresh. But, the time when mankind could 
accept his teaching without gross misrepresentation not being ripe, 
his later books were not issued for general circulation, but only to 
those whose minds, being ‘‘ open,”” had eyes to see, without pro- 
faning, the mystery. For this doctrine of the duality of God— 
old yet new—involved the doctrine, with which the world from 
its heart-hunger has grown familiar, that men and women in like 
manner could never be perfected until each had found a comple- 
ment and had become two-in-one in that marriage which con- 
stitutes life among the angels in heaven, who do not, as Christ 
said, “ marry, nor are given in marriage,” because, being angels, 
are already dual—two-in-one. 
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‘This, in brief, was Mr. Harris’s primary ‘revelation. Like 
Swedenborg, he arrogates nothing to himself. He speaks of 
himself—and all his writings declare it—as a passionately devoted 
servant of his Lord and Master, Jesus Christ, who has called him 
to this pre-eminent position on earth. Here is a confession of his 
faith, drawn hap-hazard from one of his books :— 


* Man is but a shadow: whether in the opaque world or in the luminous 
world, still we are but shadows: but our Lord is Substance. I know my 
Substance. I am but a shadow of intelligence, of affection, of sensation, of 
energy: I know my Substance of Intelligence, my Substance of Affection, my 


Substance of Sensation, my Substance of Energy—in fine, I know Tue Lorp 
our RIGHTEOUSNESS.” 


What is this but a confession—the most Christian—that in and 
of himself he is nothing, but that all his power is derived from 
Christ ? 

This being so, it must be borne in mind that Christ said to those 
through whom He worked when on earth: ‘‘ He that receiveth you 
receiveth Me.” Therefore, in accepting what a prophet tells us in 
Christ’s Name, having satisfied ourselves of his mission, we are 
only accepting what he has been commissioned to tell us. God 
works now, as always, through instruments. Refuse this fact, and 
we refuse the medium or instrument of every truth or revelation 
that has ever been made to us, natural or spiritual, since the 
world began. Moreover, we stultify the teaching and preaching of 
every divine who has ever stood up to speak to us in Christ’s 
Name. 

Accompanying this revelation of the Duality of God was the 
physical development through the Seer of what is known as “ in- 
ternal respiration,” spoken of by Mr. Oliphant to his wife when 
he wrote: ‘‘ Our breath is in some mysterious way enfolded in his. 
Nor would it be possible for anyone to be in our breath who was 
not first in closest rapport with him. It is the sensational body 
of our union. It binds us together internally with a force that 
makes us feel so absolutely one, that we can oppose to the world, 
when the time comes, a power before which everything must give 
way.” This is a point for the reader to bear in mind: it explains 
a matter to be touched upon immediately. 

Here, then, we meet with the secret power of the man who 
confronted Mr. Oliphant at the crux of his spiritual life with the 
magnetism of revealed truths of a nature so pure, so exalted, so 
unlike the world, so typical of everything the soul, hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness, desires of the heavenly life, that no 
wonder the glories of society and the House of Commons paled 
before the sublimer illumination. In the words of Paul, but with 
the self-confidence of a Peter before denial, Mr. Oliphant was 
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may win Christ ’’—especially the Christ as represented in poem or 
in sermon (despite their ‘‘ shabbiness,” according to Mrs. Oliphant ; 
which has reference, we presume, to type and binding),—who is a 
Being so full of Divine attractiveness that He constrains the soul 
with the ardour of devotion. Yes: at this juncture Mr. Oliphant 
was sincere—as Peter was sincere when he said, ‘‘ Though all men 
deny thee, yet will not I’’—ready to sell all that he might follow 
this modern Moses into the wilderness to sacrifice to the true God 
in purity and sincerity of worship—sacrifices not of the nature of 
** vain oblations”’ or reiterated prayers and sermons, but the very 
life itself, which should learn through sympathy and suffering all 
that Humanity feels and endures. The rule of Christ, who said, 
“ But I am among you as one that serves,’ was to be the rule of 
this new life; its key-note, ‘“‘ Service”—the laying down of self 
that others might live—the “losing of life to find it.” 

It was this, a new form of adventure, that—in a moment of 
faith, for our ‘faith comes” at first in moments 
attracted Mr. Oliphant, a lover of adventure in any form, and 
caused him to rise up, forsake the House of Commons, diplomacy, 
flirtation, and society, to journey into the Luminous Land that 
promised him superior attractions. Mr. Harris, being clair-. 
voyant, knew his man, and urged on him not to come. He knew 
too well that this brilliant, versatile being had no real stamina 
to sustain him on such a spiritual pilgrimage: knew, in fact, that 
he might deny him in the end. No one is called to any position 
by God that he is unable to bear ; but if he forces himself into it he 
must take the consequences. It is possible that had Mr. Oliphant 
remained in his own sphere of life he might have had a purify-. 
ing effect on society and the House of Commons, which so deplored 
him ; but he attempted to enter a higher plane of action with 
spiritual powers unequal for the venture. He drew near to the 
prophet whose secret wisdom and holy things he learnt and 
gathered ; and, when the spiritual adventurer had explored to the 
limit of his endurance and capacity, he coolly carried away the 
sacred knowledge to give it to the world as his own revelation— 
not before he had tried to depose the man to whom he 
spiritually owed everything, whom to vilify he used his freedom 
in the stupidest novel on record—the real purport of Massollam 
being not so much to decry his chief, as to impress upon the world, 
in the character of Saldanha, what a splendid being he was 
himself. But he knew what he owed to Mr. Harris, and, tardily, 
it is true, in the pages of his latest work, acknowledges his in- 
debtedness even while he maligns him secretly. 

Mr. Cuthbert, in his recent letter to the Standard, explains how. 
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the break between these two men came about. It is to Mr. 
Oliphant sane against Mr. Oliphant insane that we must appeal 
for explanation. Writing to his wife-elect, he points out that Mr. 
Harris’s scheme was an “ experiment,” and justifies the implicit 
obedience demanded thus :— 

‘“* Tt seems self-evident to me that the man who had hit upon this great idea 
of not attempting to apply Christianity in its literal work and practical working 
to existing conditions of society, but fundamentally to change these conditions 
so as to make Christianity practical in society, required a certain amount of 
obedience from those who agreed to try the experiment with him, without 
having his light as to how it was to be done All we aim at is to 
become Christlike, to get rid of selfhood in every form, so that He can use us 
as instruments in helping to redeem the world, the work He has come to do. 
For He has come and been seen and heard of some, and soon all will feel His 
Presence, for great and startling events are at hand.” 


The italics are mine—to emphasize further the belief of Mr. Harris 
(and many others) concerning the Second Advent, that it is an 
accomplished Fact, and accounts for all the changes that have 
taken place in the world within the century. This letter fully 
explains, moreover, the work Mr. Harris was trying to accomplish. 

History repeats itself. To find a parallel for this ‘‘ experiment,” 
we must turn to the Acts of the Apostles. Christ had just 
ascended, leaving His disciples to carry out his injunctions to 
“love one another’’—an obedience by which all men should 
distinguish them as His disciples. The Holy Spirit or Breath 
which He breathed on them at parting when He appeared 
suddenly in their midst, saying, ‘‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” 
was further augmented on the day of Pentecost, and was the 
binding union between Him and His disciples. ‘‘The multitude” 
of them that believed, we read, were of one heart and soul, and not 
one of them said that aught of the things which he possessed were 
his own ; but they had all things in common, neither were there 
any among them that lacked. For as many as were possessors of 
lands or houses sold them and brought the prices of the things 
that were sold and laid them at the Apostles’ feet, and distribution 
was made unto each according as anyone had need.” But a 
certain man and his wife, we are told, throwing in their lot unso- 
licited with the Apostles, “‘ kept back part of the price; on which 
Peter said to the man, ‘“‘ Why hath Satan filled thine heart to lie 
to the Holy Ghost? Whiles it remained was it not thine own, and 
after it was sold was it not within thy power?” 

Here is the key of the situation. Mr. Harris was founding a 
community on the early Christian lines, the cementing bond 
being the love of Christ, Whose Holy Breath united them into “ one 
- heart and soul.” Anyone coming into the circle with a lower 
standard than this was de facto keeping back ‘ part of the price,” 
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was trifling with the Holy Spirit, and stood, therefore, in the utmost 
danger of destruction from that divine Electric Light which, while 
it gives a higher illumination than the world has yet received, yet, 
like its prototype can slay if heedlessly or profanely touched. Mr. 
Harris in trying to tune the members of his community up to the 
high pitch of harmony with his own celestial ideal, had to do with 
men and women in whom the desire to do right far exceeded the 
ability. He demanded obedience if they desired his help in their 
development. ‘‘ Thy kingdom come,” he saw, could only be estab- 
lished among them at first through “solidarity and chastity.” He 
laboured with them and for them to bring them into harmony. It 
was only by obedience to himself, who read them through and 
through by his abnormal faculty of interior vision, that he could, 
by dictating the requisite discipline, help them to subdue the 
obstructing selfhood, and lead them up to the high level they 
desired to occupy. He was their Moses to lead them into the rare- 
fied atmosphere of the celestial natural degree—people that is, whose 
natural lives are actuated by divine or celestial motives. Through 
the accession of ‘‘ internal respiration,” they became as one closely- 
knit body in Christ. Any irregularity in any member was felt 
simultaneously by the whole, and “‘sensed”’ acutely by their head. 
He strove to discipline their affections that the body might be subject 
to the spirit; marriage subjective, the marriage of the soul in 
counterparts. He demanded of his followers that they should test 
themselves in this respect: hence the apparent harshness of his 
instructions to the Oliphants on the subject of their marriage. For 
his clairvoyant mind read the lady no less than the gentleman. He 
knew that a vast amount of self-will may lie concealed beneath the 
charm of a fascinating personality. He strove to engage them 
literally to carry out Christ’s injunction to ‘ leave all and follow 
Him ” if they would again find all. The end in view was the com- 
plete discipline of the will to Christ. 

“T’argent,” Balzac has said, ‘ne devient quelque chose qu’au 
moment ou le sentiment n’est plus.”’ With love to sustain the 
heart, who thinks of money? It is when love flies that we grow 
keen about our possessions. It was the sense of an abiding, all- 
satisfying love that made these people ready to part with all for 
each other’s good ; ready to sew and dig and clean for each other, 
because they literally ‘loved one another ”’ for Christ’s sake. It was 
sublime, ideal, perfect ; but, as men and women are constituted, it 
was impossible, save in a modified extent. Still, what shall we say of 
the man who originated the effort, and strove to embody it, laying 
his own heart down in sacrifice to raise others to this superhuman — 
height ? That he was an impostor? A thousandtimes No! All 
honest-hearted, justice-loving men and women who read this will 
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bear us witness that we speak the truth ; and they will, at least, 
pay the homage of reverence (where they cannot understand) to a 
man whom, as Dr. Holcombe has said, no one of this generation 
will be able to understand quite fully. 

Mr. Harris was urgent on one point. He warned his followers 
on no account to strive to ‘ open” themselves by any occult 
methods such as table-turning and the “‘ séance.”” He knew the 
dangers lurking in an indiscriminate traffic in what on the surface 
seems a harmless power—which some resort to, in all good faith, 
to bring them into communication with those they have loved and 
lost. Notwithstanding the caution, Mr. Oliphant, who by this 
time was growing weary of restraint, forgot obedience ; and as a 
result developed that insanity which was the cause of the final 
break between himself and his accepted leader. Hitherto he had 
been living on a borrowed strength, gained from his chief ; but 
when that failed him he stood revealed—a charming man accord- 
ing to the world’s verdict, but a man of the world aw fond: that, 
and nothing more. Hence his popularity; for the ‘‘ world loves 
its own,” and does not object to the incomprehensible in a man so 


long as it does not interfere with him as a social ‘“ feature.” It 
renders him to some extent interesting ; and this was supplied by 
the mysticism which Mr. Oliphant imbibed and carried away from 


Mr. Harris. But his very popularity marked its worth and his place. 
** Woe unto you,” says Christ, ‘‘ when all men speak well of you, 
for so did their fathers to the false prophets.” This, after all, is the 
final ‘“‘ review”’ of Mr. Oliphant when his place as a true man 
comes to be seriously considered ; as what he gave to the world of 
Christian revelation was taken from the man he strove to denounce 
while giving forth Mr. Harris’s wisdom as his own ! 

One other matter calls for notice and explanation. Mrs. 
Oliphant in her reply to Mr. Cuthbert recalls a “ fact” which 
she shrank from mentioning in thememoirs. ‘So strong was the 
malice, so dreadful the assumption in it, which was that 
Mr. Oliphant received a letter from Mr. Harris after his wife’s 
death saying that he (Harris) had killed her for her rebellion 
and would also kill him.” Assuming that Mr. Harris did write 
this,—which, in the absence of proof, we doubt—it is capable of 
explanation if we turn again to the early Christians, on whose lines 
this community in which Mr. Oliphant had enrolled himself was 
founded. Whatdo we read? When the defaulting man and his 
wife who had cast in their .lot with them came before Peter, whose 
clairvoyance saw that they had ‘ kept back part of the price ”— 
had, as Peter expressed it, ‘‘ lied not unto men but unto God ”— 
what happened ? ‘ And the man, hearing these words, fell down, 
and gave up the ghost.’ Was Peter malicious ? Were the issues 
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of life and death with him? If we are to draw any lesson from 
these parallel cases, it is that only at our peril may we dare to 
trifle with the hidden mysteries of God, or interfere with the 
working out of His will, ‘‘ lest haply we be found to be fighting 
against God.” 

The subject is one upon which we could write much more; but 
perhaps we have said enough to rescue the name of an honest, 
earnest, God-loving seer from the cruel charge of being an “‘ impos- 
tor.” In any case, he has made good his title to be ranked among 
the prophets according to Christ, who says ‘ Blessed are ye 
when men shall revile you and say all manner of evil against you 
falsely for My sake. Rejoice and be exceeding glad, for great is 
your reward in heaven, for so persecuted they the prophets which 
were before you.” On these grounds we may safely congratulate 
Mr. Harris. At the hands of Mrs. Oliphant and many others, he 
has had abundant reason to rejoice. 


JANET Puruurps (BERYL). 
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THE DIET OF GREAT MEN. 


Tue absence of information respecting Shakespere’s habits is” 
lamented by all admirers of that most marvellous genius. True, 
Hamlet, King Lear, the Merchant of Venice, Othello, and Macbeth 
can be reverently studied in spite of ignorance of so much we 
should like to know as to the author’s private life ; and it is possible 
that the more we knew of Shakespere’s character and habits the 
less would be our respect. The Lifeof Carlyle did not increase 
the general veneration for that eccentric thinker ; while John 
Stuart Mill, and, some critics assert, George Eliot also, were not 
gainers by the compromising facts their biographies brought to 
light. Nevertheless the ‘world will always value anything which 
can be learnt about its greatest men and women, and even in such 
a trifling matter as the particular food they preferred, and the 
beverages they liked the best, any reliable information cannot fail 
to be of general interest ; the difficulty is to be certain of our facts, 
more particularly concerning men who have long passed away. 
The greatest possible care has been taken in what follows to refer 
to original authorities and to insure accuracy, but I cannot 
be sure that my statements will command universal approval. 
While on the subject of abstinence in food, may I be pardoned 
for mentioning that many years ago, when a schoolboy, I tried how 
cheaply I could live, and found that I was able to get, in summer, 
everything I required in the shape of good, wholesome food for 
3s. 63d. a week. Of course I had little meat, and kept principally 
to fruit and vegetables, which I could buy cheap, as I was near 
a large town. As a touching instance of the sufferings of the 
poor, and the small sum on which life can be supported when 
the wages admit of nothing more luxurious, 1 make no 
apology for giving the diet sheet of a ‘‘ sandwich man”; it 
was published a short time ago in the Record of the London 
City Mission. He only earned 7s. a week, and, acting on Mr. 
Micawber’s excellent advice and keeping well within his income, 
spent 6s. 10d. His week’s food cost 2s. 1}d.; six days’ lodging, 
2s. ; soap, 1}d.; washing, 4d. ; medicine, 2d. ; shaving, 1d.; and 
a pair of boots, or some other article of clothing, 2s. His daily 
food allowance of 4}d. was thus distributed ; dinner, 1d.; supper 
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and breakfast, bread, 1}d. ; butter, 1d. ; tea and sugar, 1d. Soon 
after the production of this curious balance-sheet he died in Guy’s 
Hospital. He once earned £10 a week, but, like thousands of our 
countrymen, was ruined by drink, the bane of rich and poor, 
clergymen and sinners. It was strange retribution that the 
boards he carried advertised the Profligate. But to leave this 
poor wanderer, and to pass on to men who were some of them, 
perhaps, not greater sinners though far more highly placed, and so 
have been more leniently judged. 

Swift suffered from chronic indigestion, brought on, it is said, in 
youth by a surfeit of fruit, though a more improbable cause 
could hardly have been assigned ; this effectually kept him from 
great excesses at table. When enrolled a member of the famous 
Brothers’ Club, he often complained of the ill effects which followed . 
the club dinners and suppers. His solitary meals at Dublin were 
extremely simple ; a mutton pie and half a pint of wine were his 
ordinary bill of fare. Everything connected with Swift is of great 
interest, and it is curious that in his case a certain able clergyman, 
whose intuitive knowledge of physic would have done credit to one 
of our great’ living surgical luminaries, suggested that an operation 
should be attempted which, in our day, has in similar circum- 
stances met with signal success, though in the last century it 
could not have been successful. Sir Walter Scott mentions, in the 
Life of Dean Swift, that “ a few days afterwards he sank into a 
state of total insensibility, slept much, and could not without 
great difficulty be prevailed on to walk across the room. This was 
the effect of another bodily disease, his brain being loaded with 
water. Mr. Stephens, an ingenious clergyman of his Chapter, 
pronounced this to be the case during his illness, and, upon open- 
ing his head after death, it appeared that he had not been mistaken ; 
but though he often entreated the Dean’s friends and physicians 
that his skull might be trepanned and the water discharged, no 
regard was paid to his opinion or advice.” Swift remained from 
October 1742 to October 1745 in a deplorable condition and 
then passed away. 

Pope’s physical feebleness compelled him also to be very careful 
as to his regimen. ‘‘ Two bites and a sup more than your stint,” 
wrote Swift, ‘‘ will cost you more than other men pay for a 
regular debauch.”’ One day, to give an instance of his abstemious- 
ness, he was entertaining two friends, and when four glasses of 
wine had gone round (and such an allowance was, in those 
riotous times, regarded as rigid abstinence), the Wasp of Twicken- 
ham rose and retired, observing: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I leave you to 
your wine.” He was fond of highly-seasoned dishes, and liked 
his friends to send him delicacies. When lampreys adorned the 
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board, he always did them justice ; indeed, his death, like that of 
King Henry I., has been partly attributed to over-indulgence in 
them. By the way, as every schoolboy knows, John Lackland died, 
some say, of a debauch of beer and peaches; others credit the 
monks of Newark with poisoning him; while others, again, 
attribute his death to the mental disturbance brought on by the 
loss of his treasure in the Wash. The first Napoleon’s fondness 
for mutton and garlic is generally known, and it has been con- 
tended, and possibly with some reason, that had he been more 
abstemious at the time of the Battle of Leipsic, that tremendous 
conflict might have ended differently. The Emperor certainly had 
to quit the battle-field, an ugly rumour says from a severe attack 
of colic brought on by over-indulgence in one of his favourite but 
indigestible dishes. More merciful critics see in his illness that 
day the commencement of the cancer of the stomach which, seven 
years later brought his life to a close, but cancer of the stomach 
usually runs a far more rapid course, so that the disease could hardly 
have begun in 1813. 

Johnson declared bluntly, ‘‘ He who does not mind his belly will 
not mind anything else”’ ; and he asserted that ‘‘ Claret is the 
liquor for boys and port for men; but he who would bea hero 
must drink brandy.” He, however, took very little alcohol, and 
during his later years was practically an abstainer. 

My readers will recall the memorable and touching lines in 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, when the latter was very near the end 
of his pilgrimage. The great lexicographer’s life had been one 
continual illness ; he had faced, and not altogether with impunity, 
many temptations and trials, and his earlier surroundings had 
been far from good, while the customs of the age permitted greater 
excesses than would now be tolerated in the higher walks of life. 
** Then,” said Johnson, when his physician told him that his death 
was near, ‘‘ I will take no more physic, not even my opiates, for 
I have prayed that I may render up my soul to God unclouded.” 
In this resolution he persevered, using only the weakest kinds of 
sustenance. Being pressed by Mr. Windham to take some more 
generous nourishment, lest too low a diet should debilitate his 
mind, and so have the very effect he dreaded, he answered, “ I 
will take anything but inebriating sustenances.” And thus this 
great and good man (for the verdict of his own day has been con- 
firmed by that of posterity, and he was both, despite some warring 
of the flesh against the spirit) passed away, with his mind clear, 
his heart at rest, and the fear of death, which for years had 
haunted him, mercifully dispelled at the last, and the peace of God 
(for which he had yearned so long and prayed so earnestly, but, 
as it seemed, ineffectually) granted him in large measure when 
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most needed. Cheerfully and calmly he passed away, not soothed 
by opiates nor stupefied by alcohol; and who can doubt 
that in quiet pastures beside the still waters of comfort he has 
received his reward ? It is interesting to remember that he was 
for many years an uncompromising enemy of wine, and that he 
was, in his later years, loud in praise of water. ‘‘ As we drove 
back to Ashbourne,” says Boswell, ‘‘ Dr. Johnson recommended to 
me, as he had often done, to drink water only. ‘ For,’ said he, 
‘ you are then sure not to get drunk ; whereas if you drink wine, 
you are never sure.” And this was not the only matter in 
which he was in advance of his contemporaries, and of most of 
ours too. Johnson liked satisfying food, such as a leg of pork, or 
veal pie well stuffed with plums and sugar, and he devoured 
enormous quantities of fruit, especially peaches. His inordinate 
love of tea has almost passed into a proverb ; he has actually been 
eredited with twenty-five cups at a sitting, and he would keep 
Mrs. Thrale brewing it for him till four o’clock in the morning. 
The following impromptu, spoken to Miss Reynolds, points its own 
moral : 
For hear, alas, the dreadful truth, 
Nor hear it with a frown : 


Thou can’st not make the tea so fast 
AsIcan gulp it down. 


Poor Boswell, in spite of his long intercourse with his great friend, 
sometimes forgot the lessons of his mentor, and occasionally 
indulged so freely in wine that he became the butt of stupid jokes. 
What other biographer would have recorded his own bad habits 
with such singular simplicity, though it is to that very candour and 
self-abnegation that half the value of his memorable work is due. 

David Hume, after retiring from public life in 1769, devoted 
himself to cooking, as ‘‘ the science to which I intend to addict 
the remaining years of my life I have just now lying on 
the table before me a receipt for making soup a la reine, copied 
with my own hand ; for beef and cabbage, a charming dish, nobody 
excels me. I make also sheep’s broth in a manner that Mr. Keith 
speaks of for eight days after ; and the Duc de Nivernois would bind 
himself apprentice to my lass to learn it.” 

Gibbon was extremely fond of madeira, and declared that it was 
essential to his ‘ health and reputation”; he would always 
gratify his taste for it in spite of the protests of his physicians. It 
is one of the saddest privileges of the doctor’s profession to see 
the worst side of human nature, and, like valets, to learn more of 
the weakness than the heroism of his employers. Some hours 
before his death, Gibbon picked a wing of chicken and drank 
three glasses of his favourite wine, which testifies to-the strength 
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of his digestion rather than to the obedience he paid his medical 
advisers. 

Burns, after his first literary triumphs, was, as is only too well 
known, admitted for a time into the company of the great, where 
he ‘‘ ate spiced meats and drank rare wines.” He was, unfor- 
tunately, guilty of wild excesses, and his intemperance probably cut 
short his days. He is said to have once taken part in a match 
between two lairds, who contended for the possession of an ancient 
heirloom by ascertaining which could drink the longer and the 
stronger. Wherever Burns went, the doors flew open to admit him ; 
and if he reached an inn at midnight, the inmates were soon 
dressed, and gathering with him round the punch-bowl, roared 
lustily, ‘‘ Be ours to-night ; who knows what comes to-morrow ? ” 

The constitutional melancholy of many most gifted men is pro- 
verbial. Something in their disposition, perhaps in part the 
penalty of genius, seems to drive them into excesses from which 
less brilliant mortals are happily preserved. The Epicurean senti- 
ment so beautifully expressed by Herrick— 


Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying : 

The fairest flower that blooms to-day 
To-morrow may be dying. 


has its counterpart in the poems of Nezahualcoyolt, most accom- 
plished and wisest of Tazcucan monarchs, and the greatest 
and best man who ever sat on an American throne: ‘‘ Then 
gather the fairest flowers from thy garden to bind around thy 
brow, and seize the joys of the present ere they perish”; but 
surely that may be done, or at least attempted, without being 
guilty of degrading debauches that a respectable navvy would 
shrink from. The son of Nezahualecoyolt was named Nezahual- 
pilli, which signifies ‘‘ the Prince for whom one has fasted,” in 
allusion to his father’s long fast previous to his son’s birth. 

Scott had very little sense of smell. ‘‘ I have seen him stare 
about,” says Lockhart, ‘‘ quite unconscious of the cause, when his 
company betrayed their uneasiness at the approach of an over- 
kept haunch of venison.”” He could not distinguish madeira from 
sherry, and disliked port, but was not averse to champagne and 
claret ; whisky-toddy, however, he considered better than the 
*‘most precious liquid ruby that ever flowed in the cup of a 
prince.” His reverence for a monarch, in whom he saw the 
annointed of the Lord, was well illustrated by the, to him, tragic 
incident of the broken goblet, which he intended to preserve in 
commemoration of George IV.’s Scotch visit. 

Charles Lamb was not indifferent to the charms of punch and 
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tobacco ; and at their little parties in the Temple his sister and he 
provided beef and porter, to which each guest helped himself 
according to his fancy. 

De Quincey, or, as his daughter prefers to spell it, Quincy, like 
so many other famous men of letters, was a martyr to a diseased 
stomach, and, when he lost his teeth, was obliged to use special 
forms ofnourishment. ‘Tea, cocoa, coffee, soup, with a little tender 
hare or mutton carefully prepared and minced, made up his diet. 
He began taking opium at Oxford, but it was some time before he 
became a slave to the habit. When fully under its malign influ- 
ence, he every day got through three hundred and twenty grains 
of solid opium, equivalent to eight thousand drops of laudanum ; 
this would fill seven wine-glasses. Sometimes his daily allowance 
was increased to twelve thousand drops. Few works of greater 
interest than the Confessions of an Opium Eater have ever been 
laid before the World; its graceful and fascinating diction and 
exquisite pathos have secured for it a high place among English 
classics ; in that remarkable volume the poor author laid bare his 
secret soul to the gaze of mankind. I hardly know anything more 
touching than the description given by a recent writer of 
the appearance of the poor little man: small, thin, nervous, and 
ill-cared for, he was a curious compound of genius, and, shall I 
dare to add, semi-insanity. He describes his early sufferings 
when, a runaway from school, and the victim of misery and sorrow, 
he used to wander about those grimy, foggy, depressing London 
streets which send a positive shudder through the heart of the 
lover of the country. He commemorates, in beautiful language, 
the tenderness and gentleness of Ann, that poor wanderer from 
virtue, whose influence over him seems, in spite of her very ques- 
tionable life, to have been elevating, and whose vision in later years 
haunted him day and night. He tells us how, on “ a Sunday 
afternoon, wet and cheerless, and a duller spectacle,” he truly adds, 
“this earth of ours has not to show than a rainy Sunday in 
London,”’ he first resorted to opium, to deaden the pangs of’ 
hunger, poor lad! Then he dwells upon the exhilaration that 
followed, and the surpassing, indescribable happiness, which trans-. 
formed life into a placid dream. This season of cheerfulness and 
pleasure was followed by a terrible awakening in the middle of 
1817: day and night became equally intolerable ; interminable 
processions of mournful spectres passed before him; his mind 
wandered ; afew hours seemed a year ; a day became a lifetime ; 
the joys of opium vanished, and horrors which it even surpassed, 
the powers of his facile pen to describe, took their place. The 
struggle to emancipate himself from this terrible vice was agoniz- 
ing. His sufferings distressed and shocked his friends, who 
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urged him to give up the attempt at self-reformation, and to pur- 
chase dear-bought temporary relief by still greater suffering later. 
This much resembles the advice often given to repentant drunkards, 
who should rather be urged and helped to abstain altogether. 
Why linger on the dreadful picture ? Thomas de Quincey finally 
triumphed, his life was preserved, and his vigour of mind re- 
curned ; but for generations his dreadful Confessions will be. a 
solemn warning, and will do more than the exhortations of 
preachers and the entreaties of medical practitioners to make 
opium-eating rare in England. According to the best authorities, 
the use of opium for self-indulgence is not extending, or, rather, is 
diminishing in this country. 

Opium is sometimes said to do more good than harm, to ex- 
hilarate, to stimulate; but what of the following graphic passage. 
Madden, in his T’ravels in Turkey, speaking of the opium-eaters 
of Constantinople, says: ‘‘ Their gestures are frightful. Those 
who were completely under the influence of opium talked incoher- 
ently ; their features were flushed; their eyes had an unnatural 
brilliancy ; and the general effect of their countenances was horribly 
wild. This effect is generally produced in two hours, and lasts 
from four to five. The debility, both moral and physical, atten- 
dant on the excitement is terrible ; the appetiie is soon destroyed, 
and every fibre in the body trembles; the nerves of the neck 
become affected, and the muscles get rigid.” 

De Quincey contends that the pains and pleasures of wine have 
nothing in common with the delights and agonies of opium, and 
some passages make one suspect that he could judge equally well 
of opium and of wine, and so I shall avoid the error he condemns 
of comparing the one with the other. Moreover, I have had the 
pain of watching the sufferings of an opium-eater, as well as those 
of innumerable drunkards, and they have absolutely nothing in 
common. But the mental tortures of drunkenness and the sting 
of an outraged conscience are worse, a thousand times worse, than 
the poverty, misery, and disease, the sure, though often long 
deferred penalties of excess in alcohol, and too much can hardly be 
made of them. Few people seem to understand that the penalty 
of sin must ultimately be paid, although the sinner may be peni- 
tent and earnestly desirous of amending his ways. Much vaunted 
remedies for intemperance are innumerable, but all equally value- 
less except rigid abstinence. Minute doses of tincture of nux 
vomica and bromide of potassium, often lauded as infallible 
remedies, are disappointing ; at least, I have frequently prescribed 
them and found them so. A somewhat better palliative is quassia 
chips steeped or boiled in vinegar ; a teaspoonful of the decoction 
should be taken in a tumbler of cold water several times a day. 
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This is sometimes credited with being an excellent remedy to quench 
alcoholic thirst, but, I fear, its value is small. A drunkard at 
Bilston once asked me to prescribe for him. What could I suggest ? 
I could only reply to his demand, to persevere, although the struggle 
might be severe ; but if he would persevere long enough, peace of 
mind would certainly come at last, though medicine could render. 
him no assistance. But the poor fellow did not remain constant to 
his good resolutions, and-his relapse was speedy and terrible. 
Well may sailors speak of the ‘‘ horrors,” and exclaim that the 
infernal regions have sent forth legions of fiends to torment them 
before the time. ‘‘The devils,” said a patient to me in the 
Westminster Hospital, who died a raving dipsomaniac, “ are 
dancing about, the room is full of them; they leap on the bed, 
they mock me and tear my hair, they tickle me, they give me the 
strength of a dozen Samsons.” The poor fellow became, before 
many hours, the prey of even greater terrors, and he was removed 
with some difficulty to an asylum. I never saw him again, he 
was one only among hundreds of cases equally distressing that I 
have known. 

Sir Frederick Pollock’s recently published Remembrances contain 
some touching and interesting passages; one of the saddest is an 
interview he had with the gifted but wretched Hartley Coleridge. 
Sir Frederick mentions that a little wine would arouse that extra- 
ordinary genius from a state resembling lethargy, and set him off 
talking in a rambling and incoherent, but withal pleasant enough 
fashion, recalling his father’s manner. This was towards the 
close of poor Hartley Coleridge’s wasted life. Another brilliant 
genius ruined through drink! another career blasted that might 
have been among the brightest in our literary annals! Can we 
forget the touching narrative of Dante Gabrielle Rossetti’s sad 
life? He did not, it is true, take alcohol to excess, but he indulged 
in chloral, another proof that when the craving for narcotics is 
fully developed nothing will satisfy it; and as far as results go, it 
matters little whether opium, chloroform, chloral, Indian hemp, 
ether, or alcohol is taken, the sin is equally great and the end not 
less terrible and certain. Grant, if you will, that inebriety becomes 
at last an incurable disease, as Dr. Norman Kerr, in his classical 
work on inebriety, maintains, you must, nevertheless, admit that 
before it is a disease beyond the power of the victim to restrain, it 
was simply a bad habit over which he had full control. Intem- 
perance may end by becoming a disease ; but at its commencement 
it is a bad habit, a vice. 

It has been of late asserted, and, according to the British Medi- 
cal Journal, with probably too great truth, that the vice of naphtha 
intoxication has made its way to New England from Germany ; 
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this probably, however, only signifies that a vice once solely prac- 
tised in Germany is now becoming common among the enlightened: 
and educated New Englanders. The victims are principally women: 
employed in the indiarubber factories. The naphtha used in the: 
manufacture is kept in large boilers, and the naphtha drunkards. 
open the valves of these reservoirs and breathe the fumes ; this. 
brings on a peculiar but, it is said, agreeable form of intoxication,. 
for, horrible as it appears to the temperate, every form of intoxica- 
tion must be attended, for a time at least, with a certain amount 
of pleasure, or no one would indulge in it. 

Porson’s blasted life is another of the most distressing in our 
literary annals. In the following jingling rhymes, wholly un- 
worthy of his reputation, he seems to turn his profligate habits 
into jest; at any rate, one can see no appearance of deep mental 
distress and high principle :—- 

I went to Strasburg, where I got drunk 
With that most learned Professor Brunck. 

I went to Wertz and got more drunken 
With that more learned Professor Runnken. 

This great Greek scholar is commonly reported to have beer 
far from orthodox; he was not in the Church, and resigned his. 
Fellowship in 1792 rather than take Orders. His melancholy fate 
hardly seems to deserve the pity which it has always called forth ; 
he shamefully and persistently neglected his duties as Librarian of 
the London Institution, and, finally, when he died in September 
1808, in his forty-ninth year, it was after many years of deplorable. 
self-indulgence. His craving for drink at last led to his taking 
ink or auy other strong tasting beverage. Nothing in his writings,. 
as far as I know, breathes the deep contrition of Charles Lamb in 
his Confessions of a Drunkard, although it is asserted, on excellent 
authority, that Lamb was not a drunkard, but that his pathetic 
paper simply conveys what his keen insight into human nature 
and his close observation had led him to imagine a penitent 
though incurable drunkard might feel in his sober moments. 
There must have been a strange personal charm about Porson ; 
how else account for the crowds of University men who met to. 
show respect to the remains of one who, in spite of his intemper- 
ance, shares with Richard Bentley the great honour of heading 
the long list of our profoundest classical scholars. 

Byron had fits of intemperance, generally followed by a very 
strict regimen of rice, vinegar and water, and other simple food. 
Fish he preferred to flesh; but after taking up his residence in 
Greece, he left off animal food, and lived chiefly on toast, vege- 
tables, cheese, olives, and light wines. He usually drank spirits 
before writing, as they helped the workings of his muse. 
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Moore, as is well known, was greatly enraged by the lines in 
which Byron, in English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, ridiculed his 
absurd duel with Jeffrey, and sent him a challenge, which did not 
reach the young satirist for a year. This challenge led to several 
letters passing, and finally, as Moore had now calmed down, to a 
friendly meeting in the hospitable house of Samuel Rogers. The 
latter had first proposed that Moore and Byron, and himself, of 
course, should alone form the party; but Thomas Campbell 
chancing to call, he too was pressed to joim. When Byron came, 
he made an excellent impression, and Moore, as was not surprising, 
was delighted and struck by ‘‘ the nobleness of his air, his beauty, 
the gentleness of his voice and manner, his kindness to myself. 
Being in mourning for his mother, the colour of his dress, as of 
his glossy, curling, picturesque hair, gave more effect to the pure 
spiritual paleness of his features, in the expression of which, as 
he spoke, there was a perpetual play of lively thought, though 
melancholy was their habitual character when in‘repose.” Un- 
fortunately, there was nothing for the young poet to eat; for 
Byron, in his dread of getting fat, lived on vegetables, and the 
biscuits and soda-water for which he asked could not at that day, 
even in such a wealthy house as Rogers’s, be got. ‘ He professed, 
however,” continues Moore, ‘‘ to be equally well pleased with 
potatoes and vinegar, and of these meagre materials contrived to 
make a rather hearty dinner.” The meeting went off admirably. 

Shelley could not understand why people wanted more than 
plain bread. He was so careless about his meals that he did 
himself serious injury. When, during his London walks, he felt 
hungry, he would buy a loaf at the nearest baker's, tuck it under 
his arm, and eat it as he went along, probably reading a book and 
dodging the passers-by at the sametime. Mrs. Shelley often sent 
food to his study, which, in his abstraction, he forgot, and then, 
coming out from the room, he would innocently ask, ‘‘ Mary, have 
I dined?” This reminds one of the preoccupation of Sir Isaac 
Newton, who is said not always to have remembered whether he 
had dined or not, and of the practical joke once played by a friend, 
who ate the philosopher’s dinner, a chicken, which was waiting 
for him, and then, leaving the bones on his plate, he was amused 
at the unconsciousness of Newton, when he came into the room, 
that he had not dined. 

Waller was remarkable as the only ‘“ teetotaler ” in Charles II.’s 
Court, but he was as light-hearted on water as others were on 
intoxicants. Milton, before going to bed, smoked a pipe and drank 
a glass of water. Southey treated himself to an after-supper 
allowance of punch or black-currant rum. Dryden was a great 
snuff-taker, and liked a flitch of bacon better than more delicate 
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fare ; he had, he said, “‘ a very vulgar stomach.” Addison, as all 
his admirers deplore, and they are legion, was a lover of port wine, 
and probably shortened his days by his partiality for it. Gold- 
smith was always in difficulties, finding it hard to obtain the 
champagne and chicken necessary to his existence ; but his con- 
temporary, the homely printer Richardson, was a vegetarian and 
an abstainer from alcohol. 

Some of the clerical admirers of William Laud, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, must, one fancies, regret that that unfortunate states- 
man was not content to leave posterity in ignorance of his habits. 
His diary throws a sombre light on his weaknesses, and an atten- 
tive perusal makes it difficult to regard him asa hero. There is 
something positively child-like in the simplicity with which he 
committed to paper trivial matters, unspeakably strange and 
ludicrous coming from the pen of the leader of a great party. 
Lord Macaulay’s strictures are severe, but hardly too harsh. 


Let us turn to William Laud’s Diary, and we are at once as cool as 
contempt can make us. There we learn how his picture fell down, and 
how fearful he was lest the fall should be an omen ; how he dreamed that the 
Duke of Buckingham came to bed to him; that King James walked past 
him ; and that he saw Thomas Flaxney in green garments, and the Bishop of 
Worcester with his shoulders wrapped in linen. In the early part of 1627 the 
sleep of this great ornament of the Church seems to have been much disturbed. 
On the Fifth of January he saw a merry old man, with?!a wrinkled countenance, 
named Grous, lying on the ground. On the Fourteenth ofthe same memorable 
month he saw the Bishop of Lincoln jump on a horse and ride away. A day 
or two after this he dreamed that he gave the king drink in a silver cup, and 
that the king refused it, and called for a glass. Then he dreamed that he had 
turned Papist ; of all his dreams the only one, we suspect, which came through 
the gate of horn. But of these visions our favourite is that which he has 
recorded on the night of Friday, the Ninth of February, 1627. “ I dreamed,’” 
says he, “ that I had the scurvy, and that forthwith all my teeth became loose, 
There was one in especia! in my lower jaw which I could scarcely keep in with 
my finger till I had cajied for help.” Here was a man to have the superinten- 
dence of the opinions of a great nation ! 


Another weakness makes us smile. It was his terror when the 
salt was upset at table. The foundation of this superstition is, 
of course, the tradition that Judas was pointed out to the eleven 
by the salt being upset at the Last Supper. 

The Life and Letters of Adam Sedgwick deserve most careful 
perusal on their own merits, not less than on account of the 
interest attaching to the great geologist. He lacked a strong 
“gizzard,” though a diner-out and a giver of good dinners, by 
which we generally mean loading the tables with four times as 
many rich dishes as the guest can or should eat. Sedgwick often 
amused his hosts by eating freely of “‘ nursery pudding,” though 
this never interfered with his appreciation of more generous fare. 
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He absolutely revelled in the abundance of Edinburgh breakfasts, 
and was ‘‘ comfortable’ under the genial spell of Irish hospitality. 
** T do like,” he said in his oldage, ‘‘ to see people drink good wine, 
though I have no share in it, and I will sit here while you drink a 
hogshead.” ‘‘ I’m glad,” he told the undergraduates at 
the Trinity Commemoration of 1867, ‘they've given you 
champagne ; it will warm the cockles of your young hearts. I 
hope you will indulge in a wise hilarity.” At Paris, in 1827, he 
saw some famous men, and gives this description of two of them 
and their habits :— 


Laplace was a rather small man, with a white necktie, looking very like a 
parson, though he was reputed to be an atheist, as indeed was the case. He 
was then very old, and used an old man’s privilege, retiring to bed at about 
nine o'clock. Arago was a fine looking man, with a very fine wife, and a staunch 
Republican. Laplace, on the contrary, was weak, and always shifting his 
politics according to the time. This led at last to such a quarrel between him 
and Arago that it was not usual for persons to attend the soirées of both. 
When Laplace was near his end, Arago saw a man at his own soirée who 
usually went to his rival’s, and remarked, “ Ah! he sees old Laplace is going, 
and so he has come to me.” It was usual for a visitor, when once introduced, 
to go regularly, and it was considered rude to cut many soirées consecutively. 
Laplace gave only tea and coffee, but Cuvier, after his soirée was over, would 
sit down with a few friends to tea and apple-pie. 


The unintellectual life early in :this century of the Fellows of 


even such a great College as Trinity is sketched in sombre 
detail, contrasting strangely with the vivid picture which Adam 
Sedgwick preserves of John Dawson, the village surgeon of Sed- 
berg, so famous a mathematician that undergraduates flocked 
to him from far and near, and who, though he had had no 
academical training, numbered among his pupils, twelve Senior 
Wranglers. Dawson died without the University which he so 
honoured and so discredited officially recognizing his existence. 
Perhaps Mr. Dawson’s career is now chiefly memorable as 
another instance of what genius will achieve in spite of every 
conceivable obstacle. Given transcendent genius, and it will 
force a way, neither poverty, jealousy, nor obscurity being able to 
keep it under for more than a season. 

Mrs. Oliphant, confessedly one of the most brilliant writers of 
our day, writes with such grace and elegance and evidence of 
original thought that it would be hard to name her equal among 
living authors. Her Literary History of England is remarkable 
for its original judgments and is exceedingly readable, many 
chapters indeed are more interesting than a novel. Her 
descriptions of the habits and private lives of some of our 
greatest writers is singularly beautiful ; one of her best chapters 
is given to Miss Anna Seward, the Swan of Lichfield, and her 
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famous coterie. The following passage deserves reproduction, for 
it throws some light on the weaknesses of one who, in the last 
century, was regarded as a much finer genius than posterity has 
been disposed to admit :— 


To balance the romance we have a semi-heroic narrative of a certain occasion 
on which Dr. Darwin, who, as a rule, eschewed all intoxicating liquors, was 
persuaded to drink more wine than was good for him. It was while on a boating 
expedition, and in the middle ofa hot summer day. To the horror and astonish- 
ment of his friends, the half-intoxicated doctor suddenly plunged out of the boat 
into the river, when they were close to Nottingham, and, rushing in his wet 
clothes across the fields, reached the market place before they could overtake 
him. Here they found him mounted on a tub, making an oration to the gaping 
multitude around. “ Ye men of Nottingham, listen to me,” he said. ‘ You 
are ingenious and industrious mechanics. By your industry, life’s comforts are 
procured for yourselves and your families. If you lose your health, the power 
of being industrious will desert you, that you know ; but you may not know 
that to breathe fresh and changed air constantly is not less necessary to procure 
health than sobriety itself. Air becomes unwholesome in a few hours if the 
windows are shut. I have no interest in giving you this advice. Remember 
what I, your countryman and a physician, tell you. If you would not bring 
infection and disease upon yourselves, and to your wives and little ones, change 
the air you breathe ; change it many times a day by opening your windows.” 
After this abrupt address he got down from his tub and went back with his 
friends to their boat. The dripping philosopher on his homely platform, the 
gaping crowd around him, an eager apothecary of his acquaintance vainly 
endeavouring to persuade him to come home with him and change his wet 
clothes, and the astounded © <cursionists standing by not knowing what to make 
of their friend’s vagary, form an amusing picture. 


The connection between drinking and obesity has long been 
admitted to be very intimate, and the corpulent, advised by their 
medical attendants to eat more temperately, might with equal pro- 
priety be cautioned to drink less, not necessarily in the offensive 
sense of not getting intoxicated, but of not taking so much fluid of 
any sort. Apart from diet and external influences, we may assume 
that there exists in many constitutions a very marked tendency to 
obesity ; for under the same conditions of food and life some 
become fat, others remain thin. One of the most frequent predis- 
posing causes is heredity, for the tendency to corpulence is often 
inherited; in some cases it is actually ingrained, and even shows 
itself in early life, and occasionally in persons of sparing habits 
the tendency to obesity is positively a disease and resists all efforts 
of art, while the most painful temperance is useless. 

What is the influence on the human body of a long-continued 
increase in the amount of the fluids consumed? A priori, one is 
inclined to believe that obesity is as often caused by over-drinking 
as over-eating ; even Ebstein has lately accepted this and now 
recommends a diminution in the quantity of fluid, even of water, 
although not to the same degree as does Oertel. But is there any 
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comparison between the fattening qualities of-water and: of alcohol, 
strong wine and beer? Long ago Brillat-Savarin most strongly 
prohibited the last. Starch food, he said, fattens none the less 
when mixed with water than when taken in beer and other sugary 
alcoholic drinks. As for alcohol itself, it, par excellence, causes 
obesity, more especially by reason of its deleterious influence on 
cell activity. 

Before leaving this somewhat repulsive subject I must mention 
a singular surgical operation for the cure of obesity, lately per- 
formed in Paris, and to which the name of degraissage has been 
euphoniously given. Two medical men, Drs. Marx and Demars, 
performed the operation on M. Hiroguelle, an author. Having 
put the patient under chloroform, they raised the skin and cut 
away rather more than four pounds of adipose tissue ; the skin was 
then stitched up again. ‘The patient has made a good recovery, 
and, report adds, is so delighted with the improvement in his 
figure that he is thinking of a series of other parings in different 
parts of his body. Vain Frenchman! Even that corpulent Adonis, 
George IV., with his inordinate vanity, would rather have let his 
figure become Daniel-Lambert-like in its proportions, than submit 
to the surgeon’s knife. Self-indulgence will always claim its 
victims. What tortures the young smoker goes through before he 
is an adept. We have, curious to say, the experience of Wellington 
and of Napoleon on the inconvenience, to use a mild term, of learn- 
ing to smoke. The former, just after returning from the Peninsula, 
joined the Duke of Cumberland and some other distinguished 
officers in the smoking-room of the hotel at Portsmouth where 
they were staying. 

“T sat,” said Wellington, “‘ behind my pipe, whiffing away with 
a feeling of wonder, and watching with interest the countenances 
of the rest of the company.” Other novices at smoking were 
there, and, as they left the room, one after another, but failed 
to return, he noticed that the old smokers were on the lookout for 
him to follow. He continued to puff away, however, saying to 
himself, ‘‘ Well, it will come to an end, I suppose.” And it did, 
before the pipe was finished, and in such an unpleasant fashion 
that he never again attempted to smoke. 

Napoleon’s efforts at smoking came to an end even more quickly 
than did those of his opponent. Although in later life he was a 
votary of the snuff-box, he was never known to attempt smoking 
but once. The Persian Ambassador having presented him with a 
magnificent oriental pipe, he wished to give it a trial. After being 
instructed how to proceed, he desired his attendant, Constant, to 
light it. It was accordingly properly charged and lighted. We 
will let Constant tell the rest of the tale. ‘I obeyed, and returned 
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it to him. But scarcely had he drawn a mouthful, when the smoke, 
which he did not know how to expel from his mouth, turned back 
by his palate, penetrated into his throat, and came out by his nose, 
nearly blinding him. As soon as he recovered breath he exclaimed, 
‘Take that away—what an abomination! The brutes! My 
stomach is quite upset!’ In fact, he was so annoyed for more 
than an hour, that he renounced for ever all desire to try the 
experiment again.” 

But my subject is nearly inexhaustible, and the dietetic peculiar- 
ities of great men, as far as they are known, would furnish material 
for many volumes, though enough is as good as a feast, and the 
appetite is soon satisfied. But their dietetic eccentricities would 
not exhaust all we should like to know; a book might be written on 
the clothes which our great countrymen have affected ; another on 
their amusements ; a fourth on their deaths ; and a fifth on the fate 
of their offspring. Only the other day a neighbouring vicar told 
me that he had heard of a man who had got together an enormous 
mass of material for a curious book; it consisted of cuttings from 
newspapers recording strange modes of death, or rather, probably, 
singular fatal accidents ; a gruesome subject truly, but not without 
interest and pathos. 


Aurrep J. H. Crespt. 


TWO BIOGRAPHIES, A NOVEL, AND A “STUDY.” 


Every friend and admirer of Robert Browning will rejoice, on 
reading this book, that the task of writing the Life of Mr. Robert 
Browning (Smith, Elder & Co.) fell into Mrs. Sutherland Orr’s 
hands. She had already proved herself the best living critic of his 
work ; she was also a close and sympathetic friend of many years’ 
standing. There is not a line in the book that should have been 
omitted, and if we are inclined rather to wish that the picture had 
been fuller and more intimate, we must admit on reflection that no 
better biography than this could have been written so soon after 
the death of its subject. Those who knew Browning need no 
written reminder of him. The stimulating geniality of his presence, 
the warm grasp of the hand that sent us on our way rejoicing 
if we met him but for a moment in a London crush, made a 
difference in the day. And those who have heard his somewhat 
strident voice grow tender even to tears in reading out his own 
Andrea del Sarto have a memory of him that will remain with 
them for life. 

Mrs. Orr’s account of Browning’s childhood is very pleasant 
reading. She tells us of his passionate adoration for his mother, 
of his delight in all kinds of queer birds, beasts, and reptiles, his 
healthy animal spirits and mischievous fun, his improvised childish 
verses before he could write, and his volume of poems written at 
the age of twelve, which he much wished to see in print, but for 
which, perhaps luckily, no publisher could be found. All we hear 
of his youth and early authorship, of the continued difficulties in 
finding publishers or getting recognition for his work, is of no 
slight interest. But it is when we come to the story of his chival- 
rous and romantic marriage, and to the series of his wife’s letters, 
now published for the first time, that the book really holds us. All 
the world knew that Mrs. Browning was a poet ; some thought her 
& greater poet than her husband—he himself constantly affirmed 
it ;—but the charm of womanhood, the passion, the humour and 
pathos, the keen insight into character, the power of describing 
people and places, all this and much more that she possessed is 
revealed now for the first time. 
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And in realizing his wife’s character we realize the source of 
Browning’s best inspiration in what his biographer justly calls his 
masterpiece, The Ring and the Book. Now we know how it 
was he created Pompilia—how it was he understood and read her, 
through that ardent woman’s soul that had lived by his side in the 
frail person of his wife, whose passion of maternity was as glowing 
as the love for her poet, which “had drawn her back to life and 
hope again when she had done with both.” But though his wife 
may have inspired him in this case, it is perfectly true, as Mrs. Orr 
says; that ‘“‘ Pompilia bears, still, unmistakably the stamp of her 
author’s genius. Only he could have imagined her peculiar form 
of consciousness ; her childlike, wondering, yet subtle, perception 
of the anomalies of life.” 

A number of incidents and persons are touched on in the 
latter half of the book. Names like George Sand, Carlyle, Tenny- 
son, Rossetti, Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, and many others, make us 
turn the pages more and more eagerly as we goon. But they are 
touched on only, and one feels that much remains to be told of 
this part of the poet’s life when the right time comes. One thing 
must strike every one who reads the present record, and that is 
how completely Mrs. Orr has effaced herself though the whole 
tone and spirit of the book shows that it was written by one who 
has been in deep and constant communion with the subject of it— 
by one who still felt beside her as she wrote the living presence of 
her friend. 

** Philosophy first,” wrote Browning, ‘‘ and Poetry afterwards 
—and much harm has been done by reversing the natural pro- 
cess”’—here is the key to most of his work. ‘‘The man was 
always present in the poet; the poet was dominant in the man,” 
says Mrs. Orr at the close of her book, and here is the key to him- 
self. 

It is long since we have had so fascinating a book as Mrs. 
M. O. W. Oliphant’s Life of Laurence Oliphant (Blackwood), or one 
so much talked of. The first edition disappeared within a week 
of its publication, and no wonder. The interest is so absorbing, 
that we do not stop to consider whether the book is well or ill 
written : we simply read on and on, the subject is so strangely 
attractive. As an author Laurence Oliphant may already be 
almost forgotten ; as a man he most assuredly never will be. It is 
his personality that attracts ; that varied, many-sided, unexpected 
personality, at once the man of action and the mystic, the brilliant, 
successful man of the world linked to the fanatic. He filled 
almost every post that a man can fill, and all with ease and ability ; 
by turns a private secretary and diplomat, an explorer, a consul, a 
war correspondent, a politician, a financier, and an author. A 
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spoilt favourite with every one he came across, from the highest 
personages in the state, he was beloved by all who knew him. But 
in spite of his good fortune his soul was restless and unsatisfied. He 
was of a strongly religious temperament from the first, as we see 
by his youthful letters to his mother, and he seems to have longed 
with a great longing for self-sacrifice, and devotion to some great 
cause. In all this he was evidently encouraged by his mother, 
who was a very religious woman. ‘The mystic in him was 
gradually outgrowing the man of the world, and it is therefore 
possible, to some extent, to understand how it was he listened to 
the summons of the so-called prophet Harris, coming as it did 
just when Oliphant’s soul was ripe for it. But to explain fully how 
he could continue for so long a time to believe in this man, how 
he could sacrifice not only himself but the mother and wife he loved, 
is utterly impossible. Yet it is just this problem in which the real 
interest of the man centres. Was he mad on this one subject, and 
not only sane, but exceptionally practical and able, as it seems, on 
all others? Who shall say? For years the bondage to Harris 
endured, and it was not till his mother’s death, and the cruel 
circumstances connected with it, that his eyes were opened. The 
awakening was terrible, ‘“‘ the struggle one almost of life and 
death.” Fortunately, the scales fell from his wife’s eyes very soon 
after, and the last five years of their married life were the first of 
their married happiness. He outlived his wife, who was one of 
the most lovely and refined of women, less than two years, and it is 
in this short period that we feel more than in all the previous time 
that the keen and subtle brain of Laurence Oliphant was over- 
wrought and somewhat out of tune, though the man was lovable 
and interesting to the last. 

In his new novel, One of Our Conquerors (Chapman & Hall), 
Mr. Meredith is at once at his worst and at his best; more 
Meredithian than ever in language and manner, but more than 
ever a searcher of the heart of man, and especially of woman. 
No one can number among Mr. Meredith’s shortcomings senti- 
mentality, failure of insight, or a hand that shrinks from using 
the scalpel. The more ought good women, and those who 
believe in them, to be grateful to him for the treasures of love, 
loyalty, and tenderness with which he endows the honourable 
maids and mothers of his creating. But in order to come at these 
treasures what a quickset hedge of thorns does this most perverse 
of gifted writers drag us through! For whole chapters we are 
made to wince and dance with impatience at his exasperating 
literary attitude, and then in the next we are brought to our knees 
with admiration. In dealing with the essential human emotions 
and relations of the mother and daughter, who are the heroines of 
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his tale, he shows a strength and delicacy of handling that can 
hardly. be overpraised, and from 
“The trembling living wire 
Of those unusual strings ” 

strikes harmonies as moving as they are fresh. In all that con- 
cerns these two lovely and lovable women, around whom the real 
interest of the book is centred, there is scarcely a false note. But 
the rest is almost all sheer discord and perplexity. 

The scene of Mr. Meredith’s story is crowded with a number of 
accessory figures, who, for the most part, do nothing but bewilder 
us with their antic ways, and fantastic, scarcely intelligible, talk. 
The especial bugbears of the reader—too evidently also the 
especial favourites of the author—are the satirical personages, 
Simeon Fenellan and Colney Durance. Their would-be wit and 
forced repartee is all but impossible to read, and often quite im- 
possible to understand. It is the bese.ting weakness of Mr. 
Meredith’s art that he cannot forbear from hampering the march 
of a story, and bewildering the attention of his readers, by the in- 
trusive presence: and exasperating comments of personages of this 
class. Wit out of place is at best an annoyance, and the wit of 
Mr. Meredith’s characters is too apt to be entertaining only to 
their creator, and to other mortals simply an infliction. But if 
his verbal comedy is constantly distressing, his comedy in action is 
on the other hand often very happy. Of this there is no better 
example than the delightful and really humorous chapter in the 
present novel, describing a night of dismay spent by two maiden 
ladies with their favourite little dog, who has been guilty of mis- 
deeds that are almost past forgiveness in the eyes of his loving 
but dainty mistresses. 

The hero of the book is the brilliant financier Victor Radnor, a 
typical modern Englishman after his kind, handsome, sanguine, 
all-conquering, generous, yet with a vein of selfishness, fully per- 
suaded all through life that he can both have his cake and eat it. 
He adores and is adored by his pretty daughter Nesta and her 
mother Nataly. All things are fair and prosperous outwardly in 
the lives of these three ; but there is a dark shadow in the mother’s 
heart. There has been a wrong done, it bears bitter fruit, and the 
end is tragedy. Nataly has been drawn into a false position, 
and suffers agonies of humiliation for herself, and of anxiety for 
her child. Her sufferings are increased tenfold by Victor’s love of 
magnificence and society, and by his amiably unconscious want of 
perception. The long strain and uncertainty is too much at last even 
for Nataly’s brave and loving heart: it gives way suddenly, and she 
dies, leaving the brilliant Victor crushed and maddened by her 
death. The daughter has a happier fate, though one feels that the 
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shadow of her mother’s suffering and her father’s tragic end will 
never quite vanish from her life. We know that Nesta is with her 
“chosen mate,” and that he is worthy of her ; but we scarcely hear 
enough about him, nor should we recognize him if he walked into 
the room, as we certainly should Victor Radnor, with his “lively 
countenance and waistcoat to match.” 

Poor Mr. Meredith may well cry Save me from my friends! The 
wild gush that is often poured out upon him now must be even 
harder to bear than the neglect he had so long to put up with. 


The latest of these outpourings is George Meredith: a Study, by 


Hannah Lynch (Methuen)—a volume expanded from a lecture given 
in Paris, which we are told by the author sent no fewer than 
‘three intellectual foreigners” to study Meredith for themselves. 
The three copperplate engravers were nothing to this! Miss 
Lynch calls Dickens vulgar and homely compared to her idol, and 
tells us that The Arabian Nights read as ‘“‘a model of sober 
commonplace, and the epitome of every-day experience,” after The 
Shaving of Shagpat. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to say more, for 
though there are some passages of just, criticism in the book, — 
will have no weight after foolishness of this kind. 
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[N.B.—The appearance of a letter in Tue Nationat REVIEW in no way implies 
approval of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review 
is reserved for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers. 
which have been published in Taz Nationat ReEvIEw, or for letters upon such 
other subjects as the Editors may think deserving of discussion. ] 


Wanted—A Style. 


To tHe Epirors or THE “ NarronaL Review.” 


GENTLEMEN, 

We live in an age of criticism, and are tolerably free with our 
comments upon the works of those who have gone before us. The 
greatness or the weakness of the heroes of the past is more easily 
appreciated, because men have had time to turn round and consider what 
niche shall be allotted to each in the Valhalla of history. Might it not 
profit us also to imagine what a future age may possibly say of us? 
Perhaps in some far-off time an African may satirize our mstitutions, 
and laughingly relate how a nigger at the court of Queen Victoria 
exploded the superstitions of the nineteenth century with the triumphs 
of his science ; or maybe a dusky Poet Laureate will give us greater 
praise than we deserve. But will any of our productions be pronounced 
distinctive of the age, or will they be judged a jumble of tentative 
giopings? Shall we have formed a style in anything? Let us see. 
We have often been compared with the Elizabethans. Like them, we 
have a Queen for a sovereign; and an arctic exploration may well vie in 
heroism, though not in usefulness, with their early discoveries. Science, 
commerce, and literature, now as then, have made enormous strides. 
If we say that a writing or a building is Elizabethan, the word has a 
meaning; but is it possible to apply the term Victorian in the same sense 
to anything produced during this century? Can the masher collar be 
compared in distinctiveness with the ancient ruff, the modern “Im- 
mensikoff ” with Raleigh’s puddle-sponge? One glorious exception there 
is. The tall hat, that awful and searching test of gentility, the correct 
angle of whose poise is so hard to hit by the novice; its glossy surface, 
the mirror which respectability holds up to astonished Nature,—this is 
unmistakably Victorian. 
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Not long ago Mr. Gladstone gave us credit for great activity in 
poetry. The novel, that vehicle of so much that is good and a great 
deal more that is bad, has produced a remarkable train of writers. In 
regarding the literature of this century, so intangible and subtle a thing 
is style, he would be a bold man who attempted to classify or make 
comparisons amongst exponents of such “ infinite variety.” There is no 
quality common to the whole, save that of tongue, whereby any national 
characteristic can be traced. We have our heroes of history, and 
‘quarry-men of philosophy, who give us their true gold with the dust of 
the pickaxe scarcely disturbed upon its surface, in such writers as 
Browning and Carlyle, whose untrimmed blocks show the mad haste of 
‘strong and profound thought. Careful noters of subtle distinctions have 
we, with serene mental balance undisturbed by the rush of the world, in 
such as Matthew Arnold and Mr. Morley, who present to us the delicate 
furniture of their minds shaped with precision, and brilliant with 
French polish. Creatures of fancy, like Stevenson, have delighted us 
with a drapery of incident which grips the imagination with a soft 
earess, and lingers in the memory like the scent of childhood’s gardens. 
We are fed with rondels, burdens, and ballades (with an e), with their 
sickly combination of estheticism and medievalism, and we snatch 
occasional cold comfort from our boomsters, whose epitaph should fitly 
be inscribed: “Here lie those who died young from an overdose of 
advertisement.” Perhaps it is as well that we should not have a 
common literary style, for, if we had, these eccentricities of genius and 
these feats of facility, now being practised by the makers of our age’s 
reputation, might possibly be curbed into the commonplace mannerisms 
of a Jonson, or a Sidney, ora Fletcher. Perhaps it is the “ modern side,” 
the gradual expulsion of the classics from our education, so much 
deplored by Professor Freeman, or the multiplication of second-rate 
matter through the agency of the press, periodicals, and lending 
libraries, which is the cause of this decadence of style. We have oceans 
of criticism, which, so far from deterring, seems rather to encourage the 
exposure of shoddy goods in the mart of letters; we have a Society of 
Authors to pioneer the unwary tyro on his first day’s journey through 
the sunny swards of literature; and yet we have not style. 

Of art we have a perfect plethora. The work which was formerly done 
by the now almost extinct art of engraving in popularizing the pictures 
of Landseer, Millais, and great portrait painters, is now performed by 
etching, autotype, and photogravure, so that a few shillings may procure 
tolerable reproductions of well-known works. We have art thrust upon 
us by the agents of Messrs. Pears and other saponaceous patrons. 
Realist, idealist, and impressionist continue to flood the world with 
their notions of nature, ever disputing whether she ought to be painted 
as she is, as she ought to be, oras Jones thinks she ought to be. 
Meanwhile nature mocks at man out of very contrariety, so that he is 
forced to give up his chase at middle age, and set himself to please his 
public. Then he will smile unto himself to find that his lot lies in 
pleasant places, and that his public is pleased with singularly little. If 
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his forte be cows, he goes on painting cows, and repeats this one idea. 
with a persistence which rejoices a public with but one idea. He is 
destitute of that pride, or rather pique, which stirred a Meissonier 
to execute “La Rixe.” The result of this self-repetition upon National 
art is to produce a sort of tessellated pavement with no pattern or 
general idea. Each of the tessere is fixed and unmalleable, and har- 
monizes with nought save its own individual size, shape, and 
colour. Perhaps it is well that it is so, and that we should 
be the losers by greater individual variety, or combined 
continuity of purpose ; but, nevertheless, the fact remains that we are 
afar as ever from attaining to that “ grand style” to aim at which 
Sir Joshua was ever urging his hearers. The insistence, however, of 
a certain band of enthusiasts, in spite of the ridicule excited by their 
eccentric habits, on certain canons of taste and colour was mainly 
instrumental in emancipating vulgarity from ugliness, and the result is 
that neither the hideous hangings nor the atrocities in wall papers, once 
so prevalent, are now even procurable. Nota new villa of any preten- 
sion is built but has its porch paved with a “ salve” or “ cave canem,” 
culled from classic times, upon which the homely bore may scrape his 
heels before he begins his operations. He will probably descant upon 
Art with abig A. Which of us has not seen the young lady’s boudoir 
littered with painted milking-stools, and draped with odds and ends 
from last year’s “frocks” ? And if they are a little dirty, is it not 
more artistic? We may reasonably plume ourselves upon having 
made some advance in the beauty and general good taste of interior 
decoration. But, though these borrowed gleams of cheerfulness may 
content a stay-at-home body, what is there to see when he roams abroad ? 
He may look in vain for anything either powerful in conception or 
characteristic of this age in our architecture. Time was when the mania 
for slavish copying found vent in attempts to adapt the lines of a Greek 
temple to modern requirements. This was in days when a classical 
quotation was recognized and understood in the House of Commons. 
The classic form, true to its origin amid sunny scenes, soft breezes, and 
blue distances, soon proved itself manifestly unsuitable for such build- 
ings as museums and churches, and so our stone-pilers had to bethink 
themselves of some new theft of style more generally amenable to 
adaptation. The inspiration came, for soon arose the elder Pugin, and 
his ecclesiastical supporters, insisting on the reproduction of medieval 
forms, and Gothic churches became the rage. A Christian style 
for Christian churches, and not a pagan form totally obsolete, 
seemed more consistent and harmonious with the spirit of the 
“ Catholic and Apostolic Church.” Being less massive, it was cheaper, 
and as a style it had decorative qualities which neither the Greek nor 
the Wren architecture possessed. The Romanesque window required the 
finest stained glass to make it a thing of beauty, whereas a very 
mediocre design, when set in a pointed arch, looked imposing, and passed 
well enough. Just as our poetry is unmistakably tinged with 
feudalism, and abounds with sentimental praises of the age of chivalry, 
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so has this revival of mediswvalism influenced our architecture in every 
form. We trace the style in colleges, hospitals, museums, and lunatic 
asylums. In that heterogeneous mass of stone, brick, and other 
material, of which the Law Courts in the Strand is built, we have 
shown to us to what a pass imitation of style may come. Tocontemplate 
this structure is to bewilder the mind with a chaos of form. Witha 
Central Hall, which by its position is rendered useless, as it leads from 
nowhere to nothing, in their very midst, the unlucky men of law are 
compelled to jostle and elbow each other in narrow passages so dark 
that the eternal use of artificial light is necessary. In almost every Court 
the witness-box is so far removed from the jury that only the loudest tones 


are audible. The cracking of the roof on one occasion, and the foul. 


air at other times, have been the cause of an immediate adjournment of 
proceedings, and this is the triumph of nineteenth-century building ! 

In the Natural History Museum at South Kensington, cracked as it 
is from its base, one idea is consistently carried out and presented to 
the spectator who approaches from the South; but what defence, from 
an architectural point of view, can possibly be urged for the chimneys 
of yellow brick which mount guard over the paucity of its northern 
aspect? <A good building ought, like a statue, to be capable of being 
regarded from every point. Would an Elizabethan, or Sir Christopher 
Wren, have built thus ? 

We ought to be thankful, however, that the sombre stucco, and the 
wearisome regularity of the “ Baker Street style” is no more, and that 
paint also is being discarded. The introduction of red brick and terra- 
cotta into London has done much to make our streets look more cheerful 
and to offer a field for greater variety. The street architect nowadays. 


does endeavour to make his exteriors pleasing to the eye, and different. 


to a certain extent from other houses. The warmth of colour, and 
attention to detail tend to show the exercise of originality of a certain 
kind; but that which is the essence of any good building, that which 
insensibly conveys a subtle charm to the eye, and without which no 
architect can excel, viz., proportion, is generally totally absent in 
houses of the kind. It ought to be remembered that the want of 
ground space and the agglomerating influence of the “flat” element 
scarcely ever allow the poor architect a fair chance ; but the uncomfort- 
able fact remains that we have lost the sense of proportion which was 
the glory of our ancestors, and that we have not much originality of 
design to make up for its loss. We can borrow ideas; but we cannot 
produce them. The same may be said of our national music. 

A wail has recently gone up from Mr. J. F. Rowbotham in the 
Natronat Review to the effect that native music is in a fair way of being 
crushed out of existence by a Hebrew-German invasion. In his whole- 
sale denunciation of things German he contrasts the Choral Society and 
oratorio with symphony and orchestration, to the sad detriment of the 
latter. Is this right? It is scarcely necessary to point out that the 
voice is merely one of the modes of musical expression, and as an 
interpreter of great effects it is certainly not equal to the execution, the 
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precision, or the pliability, of an orchestra. The Choral Society, con- 
fessedly, is a good medium for developing the talents of amateurs both 
amongst miners and the upper classes, and much good English music is 
fortunately written for vocal production. It may be, therefore, that 
vocal music is more especially adapted to English taste and English 
execution; but it is surely idle to speak of its superiority over instru- 
mental music. 

Moreover, where does Mr. Rowbotham find ground for his statement 
that the London musical critics, or even a majority of them, are German 
Jews? This pernicious influence has not yet been powerful enough to 
put a stop to the cultivation of oratorio, for the Choir Festivals still 
flourish. The Handel Festival is again held this year, cantatas and 
chorales still fill the all too spacious Albert Hall with harmony, and the 
noble dome of the London Cathedral annually re-echoes with the 
choruses of St. Paul and Bach’s Passion music. We may still enjoy 
those good things, and yet keep a corner of our hearts open to appreciate 
continental instrumentation. When organists and choirmasters in 
England take to writing as good music as some of the German Jews 
since the death of Schumann—that being the date of the extinction of 
musical genius in Germany, according to Mr. Rowbotham—the fact of 
their being Englishmen, and not Hebrews, will not stand in their way 
of getting a hearing. We are not, as a nation, prone to disregard the 
claims of native writers. The ready ear given to the youthful and 
promising Hamish McCunn is an instance of our desire to foster native 
talent, and the inclusion of the works of Stanford, Parry, Mackenzie, 
and others in the programme of the Richter Concerts is another. It 
falls to the lot of a German to produce the works of Englishmen. But 
there is a cry which we may very naturally and justly raise, and that is 
at the effect which German music makes upon our style. It is absurd 
to talk of the great “ Wagner bubble bursting” and “ disappearing from 
human ken.” 

Though the man be dead, his influence is alive and can be traced in 
almost every serious note of music written outside the organ loft and 
the Choral Society. A great mountain casts a great shadow, which is 
not seldom distorted by the oblique rays of the sun. It is so with 
Wagner. We recognize his form, but not his substance, in the works 
produced in England of late years. 

The Musical Standard naively confesses that, for some occult reason, 


‘Italian Opera is more patronized by the aristocracy than English Opera. 
If this be so, it simply proves that patrons of music prefer to listen to 


genuine foreign opera to hearing diluted Wagner rendered by English 
concert singers who, with a few exceptions, have had no dramatic train- 
ing. Until we can shake off the tendency to imitate German methods 
in our composition, and rise superior to that unholy influence so much 
complained of, we shall have to rest content to suffer Germans gladly. 
The present overcrowding of the musical mart with works of such 
inferior order as the ballads of the boudoir, and the fugitive pieces 
which flit and die like butterflies, tends inevitably to cheapen and 
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deteriorate style for the time ; but there are signs that the very diffusion 
of such ephemeral stuff is fostering a growing distaste for the concert- 
room song, written solely to show off the voice of the singer with its 
eternal tremolo, and for the music “ written especially for the occa- 
sion.” If this weariness should spread and increase, as it ought to, we 
shall not long have to complain of the bondage of the song-writer to 
the singer. It is the introduction of foreign music which slowly and 
surely educates the public taste. Just as the Church in the middle 
ages enforced the cultivation of the Latin tongue, which is bri now 
jealously giving modern languages a place by its side, so has the eccle- 
siastical sway of the organ-loft made a lasting impression on our music, 
to the exclusion, till lately, of modern methods and treatment. We 
may, and do, admire the elegance and grace of the one, and the strong 
manly appeal of the other to the best feelings we have: but the sure 
signs of evolution are at hand, and our future style, if we are to have 
one, will be as distinct from that of the past as is the writing of George 
Meredith from that of John Fletcher. The great voices of Purcell, 
Blow, and Gibbons have spoken to us in their noble language, giving to 
us their dignified conception of the musical worship of God, and we 
shall not see their like again. They have their reward in the reverent 
appreciation of their work by all possessed of any catholicity of taste. 
True it is that certain fanatics exist so enamoured with the insidious 
charm of rhapsodical writing as to vote Handel humdrum, Mozart 
merrily commonplace, and Bach a bore, and the appeal to the rational 
judgment of such would be idle and vain; but because there is an 
ardent enthusiasm for German music amongst cultivated people in 
England, which is carried perhaps a trifle too far, there is no reason 
why we should cry out as though our national susceptibilities were 
wounded, and accuse our musical critics and caterers of favouring alien 
composers. These entrepreneurs may be safely allowed to know their 
own business, part of which is to gauge the public taste ; moreover, it 
is unreasonable to suppose that the favouring gales of friendly criticism 
will create any continued patronage, for the contrary is often shown to be 
the case. 

This free trade in music should stimulate and improve native pro- 
duction; but, if foreign music be better, let us then listen to the 
foreigner. It would, indeed, be hard upon English audiences to deprive 
them of the opportunity of hearing the work of other countries in 
order to protect the British composer. We must consider the consumer 
as well as the producer. The world is large enough for all kinds of 
music, and it is for the public to give ear to each branch of the art in 
turn as it likes, and this it seems to be doing at present with singular 
fairness and judgment. 

But the end is not yet. We live in days of untiring energy, the 
fruits of which betray the hot haste of life; but it will not be on 
account of the fleeting creations of a season or a “movement” that 
future generations will envy our vitality. Time and criticism must 
needs reduce things to their proper perspective. Then will stand out 
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the solid and earnest work in which similarity of style and aim will 
appear, unseen by us because too near; correct relations will be 
established because seen from afar; personal influences and puny 
jealousies buried, so that the stars of the age may shine with true light 
upon the future student of historic and literary sociology. 


I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 


GILBERT CoLERIDGE. 
1], Roland Gardens, S,W., 


June 1], 1891, 


The Outcome of the Munipur Disaster. 


To tHE Eprirors or THE “ Nationat Review.” 


“GENTLEMEN, 

In the New Review, for May, 1891, there is an article by Sir R. 
Temple on “ The Outcome of the Manipur Disaster.” This he gives as 
the immediate construction of a railway from Chittagong (an important 
port in Arakan, on the Bay of Bengal) northwards up the valley of the 
-Brahmaputr and Soorma Rivers, vid Sylhet, thence in a north-easterly 
direction through the Naga Hills, wid Golaghat and Sebsagur, to 
-Dibroogurh, on the Brahmaputr River in Upper Assam, a distance of 
550 miles. We know from the Parliamentary Report of 4th May that 
a company has been formed for making this railway, and that the 
Government of India have offered a guarantee to the company, the 
terms of which, however, Sir J. Gorst would not disclose. We learn 
from Sir R. Temple, if we did not know it before, that the negotiations 
-are hanging fire; and he wishes to give them a new impulse. He 
‘suggests that a branch to Munipur should be added to the scheme and 
that when the communication with Mandalay by the railway now under 
construction up the Mu River valley was made the railway communica- 
tion between Bengal and Upper Burmah would be continuous. Unfor- 
tunately for his argument, Chittagong is not Bengal. The name of Sir 
R. Temple is sufficient to fix attention to anything which he may 
suggest, and it is important that this plan should be discussed from 
every point of view and its value settled. Now, what we require in the 
interests of the Empire as a whole should be the first thing considered. 
Danger to it lurks always on the north-west frontier from the supposed 
designs of Russia. It is there that the military strength of India is 
concentrated; it is there that our Native forces are recruited; and 

thence have come the armies with which we have conquered Burmah. 
Danger on the east is more remote. We are open to attacks from 
China on the north-east of Burmah, and from the French in Tonquin 
through Siam, and to naval attacks everywhere along the coasts of 
India and of Burmah. The first necessity of the Empire is the free 
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mobility of our armies from any one extreme point to any other. Railway 
communication more than doubles our strength and reduces the cost of 
defence incalculably. Lord Dalhousie planned the system of Indian 
railways on true Imperial lines; subsequent Viceroys, without hisstrength, 
have let things drift under the conflicting views of local authorities, 
each clamouring for the exclusive interests of his own province. We 
miss the comprehensive view and firm control of Dalhousie, who would 
have contrived that each separate railway should form a link in one 
general plan. 

I cannot doubt that had he, or any qualified person, unbiassed by 
personal interests of any sort, devised a general system of railways for 
Burmah, one connecting it with Eastern Bengal would have occupied a 
very prominent place, and a very slight inquiry would have shown him 
that a line through Munipur is the best adapted for the purpose. 

The annexation of Burmah has been effected piecemeal, and railway 
plans have necessarily followed the varying circumstances of the day ; 
but for what remains to be done it is not yet too late to frame a general 
plan. In any such plan military and political reasons must largely 
prevail, and in carrying it out the resources of the State must be devoted 
first of all to those necessary for the defence of the Empire. A railway 
such as is proposed from Chittagong, vid Sylhet, to Upper Assam would 
then be put in a subordinate place, and one through Munipur, hitherto 
neglected, come at once into prominence. 

In the successive wars which have ended with the annexation of 
Burmah has Chittagong ever been a base of operations? Certainly not. 
Between India and Chittagong flow the united streams of the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputr, and directly between Calcutta and Chittagong lies 
the impenetrable delta of the two rivers: intercourse between them is 
by a sea voyage of three days. Suppose an army corps landed at 
Chittagong, how can it be used? In which direction can it move ? 
West is the Bay of Bengal, east are the jungle and savage Looshai 
Hills ; and north and south what roads are open? Even supposing that 
a railroad existed from Chittagong to Sylhet (part of the proposed line), 
would any military officer in his senses propose to send troops from 
Calcutta by sea to Chittagong and thence by rail to Sylhet? Surely 
he would despatch them by river steamer from Calcutta up the 
Brahmaputr and Soorma Rivers, which are navigable for steamers as 
far as Silchar. 

I need say nothing here of the commercial value of this scheme. 
Possibly, if carried out, it would develop traffic sufficient to yield a 
dividend ; but in any other view it has no importance, and it would be 
folly to apply the resources of the Empire to it, whether in the shape of 
&@ guarantee or otherwise. 

I have dwelt on this point so long in deference to the opinions of 
Sir R. Temple; but it is obvious that he has not had the advantage 
of military advice. He proposes now to make a branch to Munipur from 
some point not far from Kohima, a distance from Munipur of about 
sixty miles on the map, and ultimately to join it with the railway now 
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under construction up the Mu River valley in Burmah. To reach 
Munipur from Sylhet by this route would require a journey of 120 or 
130 miles towards Kohima, and (say) sixty more to Munipur, against 
about 150 miles in a straight line from Sylbet to Munipur; but this is 
a trifle. The dividing point between the three valleys of the Irawaddy, 
Barak (Sylhet) and Brahmaputr is about fifteen miles east from Kohima, 
and the chain of mountains between Kohima and Munipur has peaks 
rising to 7,993 feet, 9,890 feet, and 8,170 feet above the sea: so 
the water-shed range south and east of Kohima forms a formidable 
obstacle. The proposed Chittagong-Assam Railway would probably 
cross the water-shed into Assam through a region where the mountains 
do not rise above 2,600 or 2,700 feet above the sea, vid Silchar, Gun- 
jong (a military post), to Dimapur, about thirty miles north-west from 
Kohima. Any branch to join it from Munipur must cross the water- 
shed between the valleys of the Irawaddy and the Soorma rivers. And 
this can be most favourably done along the ancient track (and present 
military road) from Silchar to Manipur, along which the fugitives from 
the recent disaster escaped. The idea of a branch from near Kohima 
may be summarily dismissed. The railway from Silchar to Munipur 
would not be a branch, but a link in a grand trunk railway con- 
necting Burmah with India and Europe on the one side, and with 
China on the other. For the actual present we should begin a 
metre-gauge railway from Silchar, or wherever the Soorma river ceases 
to be practicable for the river steamers; thence it should run in a 
generally straight line eastwards to Munipur, a distance of about 
seventy miles, or very little longer, if any, than Sir R. Temple’s pro- 
posed branch towards Kohima, Surely where there exists a practicable 
military road, which has been in use for years, the engineers might be 
safely relied on to construct a railway, and if a few tunnels were neces- 
sary, as is almost certain, the importance of the work would amply 
justify the expense, even to a large amount. Once in the waterbed of 
the Irawaddy at Munipur, there should be no difficulty in joining the 
Mu Valley Railway, already partly constructed, and so on to all parts of 
Burmah. When the junction is made with the Mu Valley Railway, or 
earlier, if means allowed, the line should be carried on westwards from 
Silchar vid Sylhet, and a junction made with the Cherra Poonjie Coal 
Mines. These would give a supply of first-class coal for the railway 
for years to come; farther on, the coal in the Mu Valley (belonging, I 
believe, to the same strata as that at Cherra Poonjie and at Makhoom,. 
in Upper Assam) will probably be found available. 

Meanwhile railway enterprise and construction in Bengal north of 
the Ganges should be encouraged and developed, so that there may be 
a connected line from Benares (where there is a bridge over the Ganges) 
eastwards towards Mymensing, on the most easterly channel of the 
Brahmaputr river, and so on to Sylhet; and no expense should be 
spared in completing it, with every water-way bridged. Something like 
17,000 miles of metre-gauge railway would thus be available for wili- 
tary transport without a break of gauge; and, with a break of gauge 
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here and there, the other railways of India also would be service- 
able. 

In this view the Chittagong-Assam Railway with the Kohima (pro- 
posed) branch disappears for the present as having no strategic or 
political importance whatever. A grand trunk line from Benares, vid 
Sylhet and Munipur, to Upper Burmah and Bhamoo (and ultimately to 
China) takes its place. A branch from Silchar, vid Dimapur and 
Golaghat, to Dibroogurh would serve Upper Assam; but for some years 
to come the Brahmaputr river would suffice for communication with 
Upper Assam. Nor for many years would there be any necessity for a 
line seuthwards from Makhum through the hilly country of Upper 
Burmah. It will be time enough to talk of that when the plains of 
Burmah are covered with a network of railways, Until the main trunk 
railway which I have sketched is carried out, with all the waterways 
bridged, not a penny should be diverted from the Imperial exchequer 
to encourage other railways. 

It cannot be doubted that this line, of supreme importance from a 
military view, would very soon become one of almost equal importance 
from a commercial view. A large part of the trade of Burmah would 
speedily find its way over it, and the saving of expense in the transport 
of troops and munitions of war would be worth consideration. Over- 
land passengers to and from Burmah would all travel that way, vid 
Kurachee ; and light overland trade would soon take that route. Nor 
can it be doubted that China itself will one day be covered with rail- 
ways and connected, vid Bhamoo, with Burmah and India and England. 
Does anyone doubt that, so connected, England, possessing India and 
Burmah, and in alliance with China, could dominate Asia and dictate 
to Russia ? 

I am, Gentlemen, 


Yours faithfully, 


Henry P. Bassace, 


Major-General. 
Mayfield, Lansdown, Cheltenham, 


June 9, 1891, 


“Lady-Helps’’: Possibilities of Comedy. 


To tHE Epirors oF THE “ NatTionaL REVIEW.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

The suggestion of “ Lady-helps” is not new to-day; but the able 
and practical way in which the idea has been sketched out in an article 
of the April number of the Nationat Review makes it worthy of fresh 
consideration. 

Surely it is wise to accommodate our lives to the new paths opening 
before us. It has been truly said that the minor roughnesses of the 
way are wholly overlooked when we see our work worthy in its aim, and 
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daily house work is certainly not harder than that of hospitals, in which 
many ladies are now engaged. 

But besides the many details to be settled before such a scheme as 
Employment Bureaux, or Ladies’ Service, can work well and thoroughly, 
there are some obvious perplexities which appear at once. Let us look 
at the reverse of the medal. The neat-handed Phillyses, with minds as 
well-regulated as their fingers, should indeed be the perfection of 
servitors ; but, in order to this end, their work must not be half-hearted. 
If any one inexperienced in the art tries the experiment of sweeping and 
dusting a thickly-carpeted and fully-furnished room for the first time, 
she will find her task no easy one, and will perhaps be surprised to dis- 
cover that the apartment has only been made dirtier by the effort! To 
<lean and scrub floors, to accustom tender skins to soda in water, and to 
inure white fingers to the smudging and smearing of plate-powder, is no 
trifling matter. And then a good day’s work needs an evening of 
repose. There are necessities of daily repair to the garment of the 
period. How about the unpoetical suggestion of “washing up,” or 
serving tea or coffee after dinner? And the lady’s-maid, too, when 
she has carefully stored away all the very delicate goods entrusted to 
her care,—what spare time for “accomplishments” will she have after 
supper is over, and the endless little duties that may be required of her 
till bedtime? No, no: the shoemaker to his last, the “scientist” to his 
study, the artist to his studio. Far better for ladies’-maids to care no 
more for books, as a general rule, than the one who only used the Whole 
Duty of Man to “ press a few blonds in.” 

And then the “piano” in the second room? Defend us, ye gods of 
peace and rest! during the most blissful time when the schoolroom 
scales and the musical murmurs from the drawing-room have at last 
beeu hushed into one great stillness ! 

But, besides all this, we are meditating on the homes of meek 
“families of upper-middle-class ladies” —the servants pleasant geutle- 
women too—gentle as doves this second little family. But what about 
the occasional intrusion of the great forbidden sex? Are the ladies we 
are scheming for to possess no male friends or relatives whatever? Is 
it impossible that they should ever penetrate to lunch or tea, even if 
they are not abiding visitors in the house? And what, in the name of 
fortune, may we not be coming to? On what new shoals may we not be 
stranded? Difficulties we foresaw, indeed, when inebriate dustman, or 
dilatory messenger too late with goods, might not submit to reproof in 
a gentlemanlike manner, nor behave with the chivalrous courtesy to 
which the lady personnel of the establishment has hitherto been accus- 
tomed. And what if the golden-haired maidens, descended from twelve 
hundred knights of fame, must bow their pride so far as to wait on 
curly-headed youths whose patents of nobility or gentility may be very 
recent indeed ? And if the men are all gentlemen, and the boys never 
cheeky, still how would the sun shine on, if the “ heir with roses in his 
shoes” became unexpectedly enamoured of the housemaid? or the 
son of the neighbouring squire insisted on carrying off the cook ? 
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_ What complications in a small or secluded neighbourhood! What 
commotions between the heads of houses as a result of a certain amount 
of unavoidable acquaintance which may glide any day into intimacy — 
for surely a sense of equality will always bring risk, at least, of inter- 
course! How should we feel if our grooms and footmen were distressed 
princes in disguise, or, at least, intellectual and cultivated men; always 
en évidence and always gentlemen, though such poor gentlemen that the 
good things of the servants’ hall seemed positive luxuries to them ? 
Patience, and let us almost literally shuffle our cards. Girls may be 
found who do not observe whether they are pouring out claret for blind 
old ladies or for Adonises in the shape of our well-looking brothers or 
sons ; and, in any case, the suggestion of Lady-Service has so much to 
recommend it, that we may not too readily push the notion aside with- 
out grave and due thought and consideration. It is, therefore, to be 
hoped that those who have already so ably advocated the cause may 
do all in their power to further it by attempting such a practical organ- 
ization of Lady-Service as may prove a real boon to the community. 


Iam, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 


L. M. B. 
105, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, W., 


June 6, 1891. 


Lord Beaconsfield and Imperial Unity. 


To tHe Epirors or THE “ NatTionaL REVIEW.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


At present, notwithstanding all that was said at the Conference 
this week between a deputation of the Imperial Federation League and 
Lord Salisbury, it is impossible either to affirm or to deny the ultimate 
advantage of applying the Federal principle to the British Empire. 
Yet, without subscribing to the Federation creed, most persons will 
admit that : 

i. A system of defence, which can utilise the resources and provide 
for the necessities of all parts of the Empire, is a recognized necessity ; 
and— 

ii. The willingness of statesmen and of the public to consider the 
readjustment of the trade policy of the United Kingdom, upon a wider 
basis of Imperial conditions, has greatly increased in the last few 
months. 

_ In view of this growing sentiment, a brief account of the attitude of 
Lord Beaconsfield, towards this question of the relations of the United 
Kingdom to the Empire, may be interesting. 

But first a preliminary remark. There is this distinction to be 

observed between the statesmen of the Conservative and Liberal 
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Party. With an equal patriotism and an equal capacity for affairs, 
the latter have based their political actions mainly upon a consideration 
of the conditions of the United Kingdom, while the former have added 
to these an almost equal consideration of those of the Empire. In a 
party with these traditions Lord Beaconsfield was conspicuous for the 
exercise of this wider range of political vision. His far-sightedness was 
not confined to the declaration of a wise policy. It produced two Acts 
of great importance. These Acts were the outcome of an Imperial 
sentiment, to the growth of which he himself largely contributed, and 
by which the current of national life was turned into an altogether 
broader and more splendid channel, at a time when the languid flow of 
that current seemed to threaten stagnation. 

They were, first, the adoption of the special title of “ Empress of 
India,” to indicate the sovereignty of the Queen over that country in 
1876; and, second, the stationing of a division of the Indian army at 
Malta in 1878. By the first of these two acts a signal declaration was 
made to India and the world that the subject races of India were 
formally adopted into the great family of the British Empire. This 
was effected in a manner suitable to the traditions of the East, by the 
creation of direct personal relations between those peoples and the Queen 
of England. By the second, the principle of the inter-dependence of 
the Empire was practically asserted: the principle, that is to say, that 
the forces of any one portion of the Empire should be available for the 
defence of any other portion, or of the whole Empire. 

Now, no one was more seusible of the composite character of the 
Empire than Lord Beaconsfield. In a speech on the calling out of the 
Reserve Forces, in April, 1878, he says :— 

No Cesar or Charlemagne ever presided over a dominion so peculiar. Its flag 
floats on many waters ; it has provinces in every zone; they are inhabited by persons 
of different races, different religions, different laws, manners, customs; some of 
these are bound to us by the ties of liberty, fully conscious that without their 
connection with the metropolis they have no security for public freedom and self- 
government; others are bound to us by flesh and blood and by material as well as 
moral considerations. There are millions who are bound to us by our military sway, 
and they bow to that sway because they know that they are indebted to it for order 


and justice.* 
And again, on this special subject (Royal Titles Bill), in reply to 
some criticisms from Mr. Forster, he says :— 


No one honours more than myself the Colonial Empire of England; no one is 
more anxious to maintain it. No one regrets more than I do that favourable 
opportunities have been lost of identifying the colonies with the royal race of 
England. But we have to deal now with another subject, and one essentially 
different from the colonial condition. The condition of India and the condition of 
the colonies have no similarity.t 


Therefore he formulated a totally different method for uniting the 
colonies with the mother country. 


Since Lord Beaconsfield’s death the movement towards the consolida- 
tion of the Empire has been mainly directed to this end—the creation 


* Selected Speeches of Lord Beaconsfield, Kebbel, Vol. ii. p. 177. + Idem. p. 238. 
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of closer ties between the mother country and the colonies. So genuine 
is the desire for Imperial unity, however much it may be occasionally 
disguised by politicians under stress of party exigencies both at home 
and abroad, that, once awakened to Imperial responsibilities, no 
practical steps have been omitted by persons in authority which could 
produce the desired end. As the results thus achieved have been 
somewhat obscured by a discussion of “‘ ways and means,” it will be 
useful shortly to summarise the events of the last ten years, which have 
had a practical bearing upon the unifying of the Empire. 

In England. In 1884, the Imperial Federation League was founded, 
under the presidency of the late Mr. Forster, “to secure such a union 
between England and the colonies as should make them one state in 
relation to other states.” 

In 1886, the Indian and Colonial Exhibition was held in London. 

In 1887, the Colonial Conference met. 

In the colonies. In 1885, New South Wales despatched a contingent 
of troops to act with the Imperial army in the Soudan War. 

In 1887, the Naval Defence Bill was adopted by the Australian 
colonies. 

In 1888, the Canadian Pacific Railway was completed. 

To this list two events remain to be added—events which are too 
recent to allow us to judge of their ultimate effect upon the question 
of Imperial unity. 

In March last a general election in Canada was fought upon the 
direct issue of commercial union with the United States; and in the 
same month a Federal Constitution for Australia was adopted by the 
delegates of the Sydney Conference. 

Now, the goal to which these events lead is the creation of improved 
constitutional relations between the Colonies, the Dependencies, and 
the United Kingdom ; with the double object of increasing the military 
power of the Empire and securing a more effective representation of the 

great Parliamentary colonies (at least) in its general counsels. That 
Lord Beaconsfield should have expressed twenty years ago the very 
programme of the Federation League is a striking example of the 
exercise of what has been before termed “a wider range of political 
vision.” This is what he says :— 


I cannot conceive how our distant colonies can have their affairs administered 
except by self-government. But self-government, in my opinion, when it was 
conceded, ought to have been conceded as part of a great policy of Imperial 
consolidation. It ought to have been accompanied by an Imperial tariff, by 
securities for the people of England for the enjoyment of the unappropriated lands, 
which belonged to the sovereign as their trustee, and by a military code which 
should have precisely defined the means and the responsibilities by which the 
colonies should be defended, and by which, if necessary, this country should call for 
aid from the colonies themselves. It ought, further, to have been accompanied 
by the institution of some representative council in the metropolis, which would 
have brought the colonies into constant and continuous relations with the Home 
Government. All this, however, was omitted, because those who advised that 
policy—and I believe their convictions were sincere—looked upon the colonies of 
England, looked even upon our connection with India, as a burden upon this country, 
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viewing everything in a financial aspect, and totally passing by those moral and 
political considerations which make nations great, and by the influence of which 
alone men are distinguished from animals.* 

To-day we are setting ourselves earnestly to the task of accomplishing 
this “ policy of Imperial Consolidation.” At this time, however, it is 
more difficult to carry it out, because the mother country has (with one 
exception) parted with everything that she can offer as an equivalent 
for the advantages she confidently hopes to receive from this renewed 
incorporation. 

There are two lines upon which this “ osneciidasion” can proceed to- 
day ; each of which has its special advocates : Defence and Inter-imperial 
Trade. Of these the latter is the more hopeful. In the first place, all that 
can be done in the way of military and naval co-operation is being done. 
Both Canada and Australia have organized militia forces; the former 
has contributed by the construction of a new railway route to the East, 
and the latter by the creation of a local Australian navy to the general 
defence of the Empire. To insist upon a direct monetary contribution, 
even to the expense of the navy, would be in the highest degree im- 
politic. The amount of such a contribution would be too trivial for the 
consideration of so wealthy a country as England ; and, besides this, the 
really valuable contribution to the strength of the Empire is already 
made; it consists of the offer of free territories through which the 
Imperial troops can pass, and of the maintenance of harbours and 
coaling stations open to our fleet, but closed to the rest of the world. 
Moreover, the time has gone by for considerations of defence to appeal 
forcibly to the over-sea communities. They have become industrial in 
their pursuits ; they have lost the military associations of Europe, and 
their whole national life is absorbed by commerce. 

Therefore the trade basis is the true one. Now, the adoption of an 
Imperial tariff is hindered mainly by two considerations :— 

i. The fear of raising the price of bread in the United Kingdom. 

ii. The association of the economic doctrine of free trade with the 
commercial property of this country. . 

As to the first consideration: The question of the effect of an import 
duty upon corn on the price of bread has already been discussed in 
the pages of the Natrona Review by Lord Stanley of Alderley. So far 
the contention that an import duty on corn must raise the price of bread 
remains to be proved. As for the second consideration: An examina- 
tion of the trade phenomena of the United Kingdom for the last fifty 
years will indicate that the connection between the extraordinary com- 
mercial expansion of the third quarter of the century (1850-1875) and 
the economic doctrine of free trade is purely accidental. What is there, 
then, to prevent the trade policy of this country, as of other countries, 
from being decided, not by an appeal to abstract principles, but by a 
consideration of the special conditions of the people and country con- 
cerned ? If thisis done it will be seen that the interests of this country 
at the present time require that the conditions, no longer of the United 


* Idem. p. 531. Speech in Crystal Palace, 1672. 
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Kingdom alone, but of the whole Empire, should be taken into account. 
For (as Lord Salisbury has recently said) 

We know that every bit of the world’s surface that is not under the English flag 
is a country which may be, and probably will be, closed to us by a hostile tariff. 


Such a departure, so far from being alien to the traditions of Conser- 
vative Statesmanship, is in direct agreement with that policy of consoli- 
dation advocated by Lord Beaconsfield twenty years ago. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 


W. WorsFrotp. 
St. Stephen’s Club, Westminster, 


June 19, 1891. 


Where were Women’s Rights in the last Century ? 


To Eprrors or tHe “ NationaL Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

The ladies of England may congratulate themselves upon the privi- 
leges they now enjoy! There is an aged man living in this city who saw 
a woman whipped out of its boundaries with “a cat” at the cart’s tail. 
Her back was made bare, and the flagellation to which she submitted was 
not of the most gentle character. The terrible offence for which she 
was whipped out of the town was vagrancy. Within the memory of 
living man there was preserved at a little neighbouring town a 
“cucking” or a ducking stool. I saw this instrument for punishing 
women exposed in the Town Hall of a neighbouring city. Advocates of 
women’s rights could not then have declaimed with acrimonious volu- 
bility with impunity ; or they may have risked the chilling effects of 
hydropathic punishment. The following extract from Blackstone’s 


Commentaries (Eleventh Edition, 1791) may illustrate the obsolete 
custom.— 


Lastly, a common scold, communis rixatrix (for our common law later confines 
it to the feminine gender), is a public nuisance to her neighbourhood. For which 
offence she may be indicted, and if convicted, shall be sentenced to be placed in an 
engine of correction, called the Trebucket Castigatory, or ‘‘ Cucking Stool,” which 
in the Saxon language is said to signify “ the Scolding Stool”; though now it is 
frequently corrupted into “‘ Ducking Stool’; because the residue of the judgment is 
that, when she is placed thereon, she shall be plunged in the water for punish- 
ment, 


There is a tradition of a Gloucestershire scold, whose obstinate dis- 
position defied the ducking stool.— 


After the first “‘sousing” in the village horse-pond, her husband exclaimed, 
“Molly! Molly! Woot thee promise I never to scold at I again ” ? 

As soon as Molly recovered her breath, she replied in a thundering voice of 
moroseness, ‘“‘ No, I won’t doo nothing o’ th’ zort” ! 
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Molly had another souse, and the husband met with the same acrimonious 
response to his anxious interrogations. The sousing was repeated; but Molly con- 
tinued to be obdurate and contumacious. 

“‘ You may drown I,’”’ shouted Molly ; ‘‘but I wool never give in.” 

They did not run the risk of drowning Molly, but released her; for the husband 
was convinced that she would “ rather drown than refuse” to wag her red rag at 
un whenever she felt inclined to do so! It did not cure Molly. She became as 
great a scold as ever she had been before her public “sousing.” Some years after 
that critical punishment, the Lord of Manor met John at a Court Leet, and inquired, 
“‘ Well, John, how does Molly get on now with her scolding?” 

“Oh, Squire, her be pretty nearly cured on’t.” 

“Did the Ducking Stool do that business ?” 

“ Oh, no; I let her jaw on as long as her liked. I ged her no back answers. I 
zot quiet and blowed me bacca, and her soon dropt her scolding, and be now as 
good a woman as they be made!” 


Iam, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 


H. J. J. Taytor. 
Gloucester Conservative Club, 


June 9, 1891. 


Nore.—A pressure upon our space obliges us to hold over interesting 
letters from W. P. R., “ Anti-Lynch,” E. and S., G. W. R., F. P., C. W., 
J. D.JI., G. F., C. W., R. F. P., and others. Most of those letters will be 
suitable for publication in our next number. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications to be addressed to the Editors of Tue NatronaL REVIEW 
care of EpwarD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


Correspondents are requested to write their name and address on their Manu- 
scripts. Postage stamps must be sent at the same time if they wish their 
Manuscript to be returned in case of rejection. 
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